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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The latter-day writer on the art of skating has 
no easy task before him. Combined figure- 
-skating has not made any great advance during 
recent years, and no new simple figures have been 
added to the number of those previously practised, 
so that it is necessary to avoid needless repetition 
of the old and excellent teaching of earlier writers, 
but at the same time to throw as much fresh 
light as possible on the old paths. Continuous 
figures, on the other hand, which a few years 
ago were not much in vogue in this country, 
have recently been so much practised by English 
skaters — thanks to the artificially frozen ice*rinks 
now established in London — that rapid strides 
have been made by the best men. Unfortunately, 
however, the nomenclature of these figures is 
still in rather a chaotic state. Much difference 
of opinion, also, still exists amongst experts as 
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to the proper attitude of the body in continuous 
figure-skating. 

In the chapter relating to simple figures I have 
not been content to make a mere statement of the 
difficulties arising in connection with each particular 
movement, but have tried to explain more fully 
than heretofore the reason for these difficulties, 
and the best methods of overcoming them. Care- 
ful experiments and observations have also been 
made by me to determine the exact portion of 
the skate-blade used by the skater when pro- 
gressing on each of the four edges, or executing 
any of the various turns, etc., and the result is 
now published for the first time. These obser- 
vations tend to show that the old rule "forward 
irns on the toe, and backward turns on the heel " 
largely incorrect. 

The most modem method of "calling," in 
hich the words " change, turn " and " turn, 
lange" are substituted for Q, and reverse Q, 
nd the term " turn " is used to denote a " three " 
im only, has been adopted in the chapter on 
smbined figures. I have thought it best, for 
■asons fully g[iven in the text, to omit from the 
iagrams of combined figures those crossed lines 
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dividing the circle into quarters which have been 
conspicuous in previous diagrams of these figures. 

Continuous figures have been dealt with more 
fully in this book than in previous works of 
similar scope, because of their increased popularity 
and the important place given to them in the 
new "special" test of the N.S.A. This test is 
now published for the first time, as are also the 
rules and regulations for international figure- 
skating competitions issued by the International 
Skating Union, and applicable to the World's 
Championship recently held in London. 

I am very glad to acknowledge the assistance 
given me by Mr. A. F. Hulbert in writing the 
chapter on continuous figure-skating. Most of 
the figures described were kindly skated by him in 
my presence, so that I might note the peculiarities 
of style of one who is among the most brilliant 
exponents of the craft. My thanks are also due 
to Captain Thomson and Dr. Fowler for valuable 
suggestions, and to Mr. E. Syers for kindly 
placing the figure-skating records of the N.S.A. 
at my disposal. 

M. S. M.-W. 
54, Onslow Gardens, S.W., 

October^ 1898. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

ANY one desirous of becoming expert in 
the art of figure-skating must have plenty 
of courage and perseverance, and a full 
measure of those qualities the possession of 
which constitute what is termed good fellowship. 
Courage is especially needed at the outset, for if 
the beginner is afraid of falling, his or her progress 
will be infinitely slow. Perseverance, too, though 
essential from the beginning, as in everything else, 
is chiefly required when the most difficult turns 
and those continuous movements, in which so 
many are proficient, have to be mastered. The 
amount of downright hard work which has to 
be expended, for months together, on some of the 
latter movements, can scarcely be credited by those 
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who have never tried. Then, finally, the skater must 
be a really good fellow, and a sportsman in every 
sense of the word, if he is ever to be amongst 
the foremost in what is still considered the highest 
branch of the craft, namely, the practice of com- 
bined figures. For, to be a good combined figure- 
iikatcr, a man must loyally and unselfishly obey 
his leader, and forget any opinions he may have 
uf his own as to how a particular figure should be 
skated. He should not think of his own powers, 
and how he can show himself to be a stronger 
skater than those who are skating with him, but 
rather do his best to adapt his skating as accurately 
as he can to that of his fellows, who may possibly 
be his inferiors, co-operating with them unceasingly. 
He must always remember that the success of a 
combined figure depends entirely upon its uni- 
formity, and therefore not upon the merit of the 
individual, but rather upon the performance of the 
team as a whole. 

If, besides possessing the qualities I have 
sketched above, the skater comes of a skating 
stock — if, in fact, he has what may be termed an 
hereditary tendency, or family predisposition to 
skate — he is fortunate, for there is no doubt that 
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skating, like cricket, rowing, and football, often runs 
in families. Well indeed do I remember learning 
to skate at Oxford as a small boy, and admiring 
my father's movements on the ice. On Christ- 
church meadow, or on Worcester College pond, 
surrounded by a ring of enthusiastic spectators 
several deep, he performed, as all Oxford men 
of twenty years ago will remember, with a grace 
and finish rarely seen even at the present day. 
Dressed in a swallow-tail coat, the then regulation 
uniform of ** The Skating Club," of which he was 
a distinguished member, he executed difficult 
movements, with his hands always quietly folded 
behind his back, and with a perfectly upright 
figure, stimulating me and my brothers by his 
example, and helping by many a useful word of 

» 

advice our early steps on the ice, which thus 
came more naturally and perhaps with greater 
ease to us than to other boys less fortunately 
situated. 

In addition, should the would-be figure-skater 
have an instinctive idea of what constitutes grace 
in movement, he is more likely to become a really 
finished performer than if he be not so gifted. 
How often do we see really fine powerful skaters 
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fail to reach the first rank from lack of this gift, 
and from whom no amount of practice seems to 
be capable of eradicating a natural clumsiness of 
movement! It will often be noticed that good 
figure-skaters are also easy and graceful dancers. 



Skating Books. 

The latter-day beginner is certainly fortunate in 
the number of skating books to which he can refer. 
There is no doubt that an enormous amount can 
be learnt from a good book on the art, especially 
when its teaching is supplemented by fairly 
frequent opportunities of watching experts. It 
has been often said that more can be learnt in 
half an hour by actual instruction from a good 
skater, than any book can impart. This is not the 
case. Indeed, it is better for a beginner to be well 
grounded by careful perusal of a good book before 
he begins to mix with good skaters. He will be 
less likely to attempt to run before he can walk, to 
try rockers before he can skate a decent three. In 
my early days the only first-rate and complete 
work was that of Messrs. Vandervell and Witham, 
and much did youngsters then, as now, owe to its 
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teaching. To-day there are several books,* from 
all of which sound instruction may be gleaned — in 
fact, to possess one of these works is an absolute 
essential for any one who would learn combined 
figures. The complicated rules and system of 
nomenclature peculiar to combined figure-skating 
are indeed best mastered at leisure before the 
skating season commences. 

Skating Clubs. 

The next most desirable thing to possessing a 
good book is to belong to a good figure-skating 
club, or at any rate to be able to watch the mem- 
bers of a good club skate. Skating clubs are now 
happily comparatively numerous, but inasmuch as 
these societies govern the sport of figure-skating, 
this seems a convenient place to give a short 
account of them. 

The Edinburgh Skating Club deserves first -£«//«. 

burgh 
♦ " A System of Figure- Skating," Witham, late Vandervell and Skating 
Witham (London: Horace Cox); "Figure-Skating, Simple and ^'^"*- 
Combined/' Monier- Williams, Pidgeon, and Dryden (London: 
Horace Cox) ; Skating volume of the Badminton Library, Heath- 
cote, Tebbutt, and Witham (London : Longmans & Co.) ; Skating 
volume of the All-England Series, Douglas Adams (London : Bell 
& Sons); Skating volume of the Oval Series, Tebbutt and A. 
Read (London : Routledge & Sons). 
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mention on account of its great age. It was 
undoubtedly in existence in the year 1642, as is 
shown in a most interesting h'ttle book published 
by the club in 1865, and kindly sent me by Mr. R. 
Scott Moncrieff. In this book, reference is made to 
a minute of the club which sets out the determina- 
tion of its members not to meet on the ice in the 
year 1642, " on account of the melancholy and 
disturbed state of the country." The principal 
object of the club is stated in this same book to be 
''to enable the members to skate together in 
concert, the requisites for which are a good attitude, 
correct time, perfect ease, close contact, and free- 
dom from perceptible effort." The title of the club 
in the year 1778 appears to have been "The 
Skating Society." Notwithstanding the ancient 
origin of the club, however, the skating of its 
members, in these prehistoric times at any rate, 
does not appear to have been of a very high order, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the early test for 
admission to the club consisted in jumping three 
tall hats placed on the top of each other. Later 
on this test was replaced by one which required 
evidence of good form in figure-skating, and some 
valuable work has been done by members of the 
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club. The first diagrams of combined figures ever 
published, for instance, appeared in 1865, in the 
little club book above mentioned ; and Mr. C. A. 
Stevenson, a member of the club, was in 1881 the 
first skater to print a series of diagrams repre- 
senting the combined figures then practised, and 
designed to show the commonly accepted method 
of circling round a centre in those figures, although 
It is right to mention that Mr. Witham had pre- 
viously, in 1879, published in London, in the Field 
newspaper, a single diagram to illustrate the 
circling idea. 

In point of age, the two next clubs on the list 
are the Glasgow Skating Club and " The Skating Glasj^ow 
Club " of London, both of which were founded in cM. "* 
1830. Of the former of these I do not know very 
much, except that the first serious book on skating 
ever published, ** The Art of Skating," and one 
which contained excellent advice, emanated from 
** Cyclos" (Mr. George Anderson), president of that 
club. In a letter, however, written to me in 1882, 
Mr. Alexander Sloan spoke somewhat despairingly 
of the figure-skating of the club, which he said 
deteriorated in style after the arrival in Glasgow 
some years previously of the looth Regiment from 
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Canada, the officers of which introduced ''a small, 
tricky style of skating." 
" The " The Skating Club " of London, popularly 

Chtbr termed the " London Skating Club," has been for 
many years, and still is, the premier club. The 
cardinal traditions of the English school of figure- 
skating were unquestionably formed, and have 
been handed down, by its members. Sinde the 
removal of its head-quarters from the shores of 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park to the retired 
seclusion of the Toxophilite Society's grounds in 
Regent's Park, the sole aim of this club has been 
to advance the true interests of figure-skating. 
Most of the foremost figure-skaters of the day 
belong to it, and many of them have been in- 
strumental in founding, in different parts of the 
country, younger and perhaps more energetic 
clubs which have developed and extended the 
methods of the parent body. The London club 
is credited with originating the present system 
of circling combined figures, and probably justly 
so. Indeed, the earliest description of these figures 
that I have been able to find is one in the 
Field newspaper of March s, 1864, by Mr. John 
D. Cartwright, who was evidently a member of 
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"The Skating Club." Five figures only are de- 
scribed, and they are not illustrated by diagrams, 
which the author says "if drawn with mathe- 
matical accuracy would not benefit," but they are 
practically identical with the simplest figures 
still practised, and known for years as "The 
Skating Club figures." Mr. Cartwright, therefore, 
in the absence of earlier documentary evidence 
to the contrary,* must be considered to be the 
" father of combined figure-skating," and to him 
and to the members of "The Skating Club" 
who have elaborated and systematized the figures 
first described by him, the present skating genera- 
tion owes much. By far the best and most 
important work done by "The Skating Club" 
in the past few years has been the drawing up 
of rules for, and an explanatory table of terms 
used in, combined figure-skating. A sub-committee 
of the club, especially elected for the purpose, 
deliberated for many months on the subject, 

* Since the above wa$ written, Dr. G. H. Fowler has published 
his interesting little work, '' On the Oatside Edge : being diver- 
sions in the history of skating," in which he says that a book was 
issued in 183 1, entitled <<The Skater's Manual, or the Art of 
Skating . . . with the sets of Quadrilles as skated on the Serpentine. 
By a member of the Skating Club," which gives good directions for, 
and a list of, thirteen combined figures. 
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and ultimately, in July, 1891, invited the repre- 
sentatives of some other clubs situated in the 
neighbourhood of London to assist in a final 
decision. Those rules and explanations, which 
were very properly accepted by all clubs, still hold 
good, and by common consent have worked 
admirably. Moreover, they have been the means 
of furthering the progress of figure-skating to a 
remarkable extent. The club has an excellent 
artificially constructed rink, about a hundred and 
fifty yards long and fifty yards wide, somewhat too 
shallow, perhaps, for ice of first-rate quality, and 
hardly large enough for the number of members, 
but the skating surface is always exceptionally well 
cared for. An unusually large and good pavilion 
adjoins the rink, and the comfort and convenience 
of members is nowhere so well studied as at " The 
Skating Club." The test for admission for both 
gentlemen and ladies consists of the following 
figures : the forward roll ; the backward cross roll ; 
a large forward three, on each foot ; and " twice 
back and forward." The last two figures being 
skated to a centre. 
^^^ Of the many other clubs now in existence the 

r/f?^^ Wimbledon Skating Club deserves special descrip- 
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tion. Founded in 1871, and therefore a compara- 
tively young club, it has nevertheless already earned 
an enviable reputation for maintaining an unusually 
high standard of proficiency in figure-skating, for 
the excellency of its ice, and for surprisingly 
successful management. It has the good fortune 
to possess one of the finest sheets of water in the 
neighbourhood of London, Wimbledon Lake, which 
covers over twenty acres, arid is the favourite 
rendezvous of thousands of enthusiastic skaters 
from the Metropolis. The club is thus able to 
furnish ocular example of correct style to the 
general public, and has become a very important 
centre for imparting the rudiments of artistic 
skating to hundreds who can never hope to join 
the club itself. Indeed, the club goes out of its 
way to encourage the figure-skating public. 
Adjoining the reserved club-rink is always roped 
off a special portion of good ice for figure-skaters 
who are not members of the club, this enclosure 
being familiarly termed "The Nursery." There 
may be seen performers whose skill is but little 
inferior to that displayed on the rink itself, to such 
good purposes have they watched the evolutions 
of the club skaters, and utilized the instructions 
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occasionally imparted to them. The usefulness 
of the Wimbledon Club as a skating educational 
centre has now become an important factor in the 
development of skating.* The tests of membership 
are as follow. Both gentlemen and ladies have 
to skate, to the satisfaction of not less than three 
members of a specially elected sub-committee 
of six, the following combined figures : — Forward 
three entire ; twice back and forward three ; 
twice back off meet and forward three entire ; 
twice back and forward. These figures must be 
skated in good form and style either with or 
without a partner. Gentlemen candidates are 
also required to skate any other combined figures 
of a simple character (including Q's and reverse 
Q's) that the sub-committee may require. It has 
been objected to these tests that they are needlessly 
severe, and tend to expand too pedantically 
into a sort of competitive examination. No doubt 
the ordeal is formidable, and none but really 
good skaters have much chance of obtaining 

* It is unfortanately necessary to add that since the above 
was written the club has been dispossessed of its ownership of 
Wimbledon Lake (it b to be hoped only temporarily) by a syndicate 
termed "The Wimbledon Sports Club/* who have acquired a 
lease not only of the lake but of a good deal of surrounding land. 
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the coveted badge of membership — an unobtru- 
sive, but ugly silver medal. Most experts, how- 
ever, consider that the committee have wisely 
determined to keep the standard high. Nor has 
the plan had any deterring effect upon the com- 
petition for entry, as is shown by the fact that last 
season there were between forty and fifty candi- 
dates for the only one vacancy existing. 

The following is a list of the remaining skating 
clubs now in Great Britain ; but since almost every 
year sees a new club started, one or two may have 
been accidentally omitted: — Arctic, Birmingham, 
Cambridge University, Chiswick, Clifton, Crystal 
Palace, Hampstead, Ipswich, Leamington, Man- 
chester, Norwich, Oxford University, Southampton, 
Thames Valley, and Tonbridge and district. 

Outside the United Kingdom are two clubs oi Angith 
British figure-skaters which deserve more than skating 
passing notice, namely, the Skating Club at St^*' * 
Moritz, and that at Davos Platz. At either St. 
Moritz or Davos, several months of excellent figure- 
skating are to be had every winter ; so that ample 
practice is always available for those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to leave England for 
the purpose of enjoying it. A school of figure- 
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skating has consequently been developed in both 
places which in some important particulars is quite 
distinct from the British school ; and many of our 
good figure-skaters, leaving us for practice in 
Switzerland, return with their methods considerably 
modified. Of this Swiss style I shall speak fully 
later on, and try to show what kind of influence it 
has exerted on English figure-skating. For the 
moment, however, it may be said that size and 
pace are its chief characteristics, ; and amongst its 
exponents are unquestionably some of the finest 
figure-skaters of the present day. 

Before concluding these brief remarks on skating 
N,s,A, clubs, I must give some account of the National 
Skating Association, This association was first 
founded, in 1879, to promote speed-skating, but 
subsequently, in 1881, figure-skating was added to 
the scope of its operations. Mr. J. D. Digby, the 
late secretary, to whom the setting on foot of the 
association was originally due, and who worked in 
its behalf with wonderful zeal, appealed to figure- 
skaters generally to assist him in organizing the 
figure-skating department. Mr. H. E. Vandervell, 
the well-known Nestor of skating and pioneer of 
all that is scientific in our craft, and the present 
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writer were amongst the first to offer their help. 
The aim which the association had in view was 
to popularize figure-skating by establishing three 
graduated tests of merit, for each of which dis- 
tinctive badges were awarded, any skater in the 
country being able to qualify for these badges 
by joining the N.S.A., which only involved the 
payment of a small subscription. Some preju- 
dice was at first entertained in the figure-skating 
world against the N.S.A., many first-rate figure- 
skaters holding aloof from it on the ground 
that the introduction of graduated tests with cor- 
responding rewards, even though of no intrinsic 
worth, might lead to the establishment of a craze 
for competition in figure-skating, with perhaps 
money prizes and a championship to follow. Those 
who joined the N.S.A. in its early stages were 
not averse to the principle of competition within 
limits, but would certainly have objected, and 
still do object, to any suggestion of money prizes 
and a British championship. It is the pride of 
figure-skating that it claims to be one of the few 
sports absolutely untainted by professionalism and 
betting in any shape or form ; and certainly the 
figure-skating department of the association has 
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hitherto done nothing to detract from the justice 
of such a claim. 

The N.S.A. as at present constituted consists 
of members, branches, and affiliated clubs. It is 
governed by a Grand Council, consisting of the 
acting president, the secretaries and treasurers, 
thirty elective members, and representatives of 
branches, affiliated clubs, and departmental com- 
mittees. The Grand Council every year appoints 
three departmental committees, namely, {a) a Figure 
Committee ; {b) a Roller Speed Committee ; {c) an 
Ice Speed Committee, having a Fen centre and a 
London centre. 

The success of the figure-skating department 
has been remarkable — a result due in no little 
degree to the energy of the present Hon. Sec, 
Mr. E. Syers. The first, second, and third class 
tests, drawn up with great care, both for ice and 
roller figure-skating, have proved a first-rate in- 
centive to large numbers of skaters all over the 
country to improve themselves in the art Many 
who are unable to join a club, either because 
none exists in their neighbourhood, or from some 
other cause, now that they have fixed standards 
at which to aim, are stimulated to master the 
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principles of figure-skating, and come long distances 
to present themselves before the judges. Since 
the establishment of these tests no fewer than 
600 badges have been awarded — a highly credit- 
able record. The first class test is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and it says a great deal for 
the way in which scientific figure-skating has been 
popularized by the N.S.A., that there should be at 
present some thirty first class badge holders. 

Owing largely to the increased facilities for 
practice afforded to London figure-skaters by the 
recently established artificially frozen ice rinks, a 
demand has indeed arisen for a new test, more 
difficult than the first class test. The figure- 
skating departmental committee has accordingly 
issued such a test, termed '' the special test/' and 
very difficult indeed it is. So greatly, however, is 
figure-skating improving every year, that no doubt 
candidates will before long present themselves for 
this highest of all tests. This new test, and also 
the first, second, and third class tests, are given in 
full in the Appendix. So also are the three roller 
figure-skating tests, for the benefit of those ice- 
skaters who are equally proficient on rollers. 

Several branches of the N.S.A. have now been 

c 
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established in different parts of the country, and 
several skating clubs have affiliated themselves, 
e.g. those of Ipswich, Norwich, Manchester, Chis- 
wick, and Clifton, which shows that the influence 
of the association, under the able presidency of 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, is steadily increasing. 

On March 6, 1896, the association inaugurated 
a new departure in figure-skating, namely, a com- 
petition in combined figure-skating between teams 
of skaters representing properly constituted skating 
clubs. Each team, which consisted of four skaters, 
was asked to skate before the judges two sets of 
combined figures. One set was published some 
months before the competition, while the other set 
was handed to the caller of each team half an hour 
before the beginning of the competition, but con- 
sisted of figures taken from a previously published 
list. The competition took place on the real ice 
rink known as the National Skating Palace, and 
situated in Argyll Street, London, W. The 
directors of the palace kindly presented a hand- 
some prize in the shape of a shield, termed the 
N.S.A. Challenge Shield for Combined Figure 
Skating. Three teams entered for the competition, 
Le, the Manchester and Ipswich Skating Clubs and 
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the Davos Platz Branch of the N.S.A. Unfortu- 
nately, one member of the Manchester team was 
taken suddenly ill, which necessitated the with- 
drawal of that club from the competition, which 
was eventually won by the Davos Platz team. The 
names of the members of this first winning team 
were : Messrs. J. le Fleming (caller), A. E. Crawley, 
R. Readhead, and G. R. Wood ; and a wonderfully 
finished exhibition of combined figure-skating was 
given, reflecting great credit on the performers and 
stamping the first figure-skating competition held 
in this country with the hall-mark of success. The 
system employed in judging the skaters was as 
follows. There were six judges and a referee. Two 
of the judges attended exclusively to the skating 
of the team as a whole, and allotted marks up to a 
maximum of twenty-five for each of the two sets. 
Each of the remaining four judges watched one 
member only of the team, and allotted marks up 
to a maximum of ten for individual merit in each 
of the two sets. By this method of marking, the 
individual merit of the skaters themselves was not 
allowed to overshadow the combination work of 
the team of which they were members. Com- 
petition, kept within the limits prescribed in this 
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contest, can only be advantageous to figure-skating. 
Similar competitions were held early in 1897 and 
1898, a Davos team again being successful in 1897, 
while in 1 898 the winning team consisted of four 
N.S.A. members led by Mr. C. E. Bell. The 
terms of this competition, and a list of the com- 
bined figures skated by the competing teams in 
1897 ^nd 1898, are printed in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ICE AND ICE-RINKS. 

Average Duration of Skating Season. 

lO the minds of many the charm of skating, 
in England at any rate, consists in the 
fact of the uncertainty that always pre- 
vails — or, in the face of the newly started ice- 
rinks, should we say used to prevail? — of the 
elements providing any ice for enthusiasts to 
skate upon. And yet the records of our skating 
clubs show that far more skating is to be had 
during our winters than most people imagine. 
Take the annual reports of the Wimbledon Skating 
Club, for instance, and we find that during the past 
twenty years the club has enjoyed 369 days of 
skating, giving a yearly average of eighteen days. 
During these twenty years there have been only 
three winters when no ice at all was available, and 
during the hard winters of 1878-^79, 1879-80, 1890- 
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91, 1891-92, 1892-93, and 1894-95 there was 
actually an average of over forty-one skating days, 
the exceptionally hard frost of 1894-95 being 
responsible for fifty-three days. The rink of the 
London Skating Club, indeed, actually bore for 
sixty-one days during 1894-95. 

The skating public of London does not get any- 
thing like this amount of skating, simply because 
directly a thaw commences most people are under 
the impression that skating is done with. When the 
ice is bearing well, and frost is everywhere evident, 
between three and four thousand people may on 
one day visit Wimbledon Lake. The next day the 
streets of London may be soft, with the thermometer 
below freezing-point, and not as many hundreds 
will come to the lake. The enthusiastic figure- 
skater, however, knows that the best skating is 
generally to be had during a thaw, especially if the 
ice is of the hard and black variety. At the end of 
the phenomenal winter of 1894-95, indeed, during 
which the ice had reached a maximum thickness 
of 12J inches, the club enjoyed eighteen days of 
excellent skating after the final thaw had set in. 
For the first day or two after a thaw commences 
the surface of the ice is generally very wet, but on 
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the third or fourth day the water drains off at the 
edges, and a dry, beautifully easy-going surface is 
left. There is, in fact, no such perfect ice for 
skating purposes as hard black ice, slightly thawing 
on the surface, if it is strong enough and well swept 

Quality of Ice. 

Ice varies very much in quality, but from what 
cause is not always clear. That termed snow- 
ice is of course the worst kind. This variety of ice 
consists chiefly of frozen snow mixed up with 
perhaps a certain proportion of sound ice. The 
best ice is that which is frozen at a low, but not too 
low, temperature upon deep water and free from 
snow. Such ice is smooth, black, and hard, but 
not too hard. Ice frozen at a very low temperature 
is excessively hard, and chips up under the skate 
blade very readily, and often in quite large lumps. 
Ice of this kind is very tiring to skate upon, and 
does not yield such a fast travelling surface as 
somewhat softer ice. Ice which forms upon shallow 
water is generally of inferior quality, but the reason 
for this is not clear. Since shallow water freezes 
over quickest, its ice bears soonest, and, not being 
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dangerous, is earliest skated upon, and perhaps, 
therefore, becomes cut up before it is firmly con- 
solidated. Falls of snow, also, frequently come and 
spoil it before ice has fornled at all on deeper water. 
These two factors count for something'; but even 
if shallow-water ice has neither been skated or 
snowed upon, it still generally remains, for some 
cause with which I am unacquainted, of inferior 
quality to deep-water ice. Although ice on shallow 
water becomes thick enough to skate upon sooner 
than deep-water ice, the latter catches up the 
former in point of thickness as the frost progresses. 
Thus, if at the early part of a frost the ice on the 
shallow end of Wimbledon Lake is two inches thick, 
that on the deep water will probably only measure 
one inch. Three days later, however, if the frost 
continues, the latter will probably be as thick as 
the former. 

Bearing Capacity of Ice. 

Since the Wimbledon Skating Club has to deal 
with large masses of people who come from London 
to skate on the lake, the thickness of ice that will 
bear the limited number of club skaters, and the 
unlimited number of the public, is carefully gone 
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into by the manager and the ice committee. The 
club, as a rule, does not skate until the ice is ij^ 
inch thick, and then only on shallow water. The 
thinnest ice, however, that the club has ever skated 
upon was i\ inch thick, and there were no 
immersions, but the ice was of the best quality. 
The thinnest ice upon which the public have ever 
been admitted was i J inch thick, and on shallow 
water. Two inches is, however, the usual thickness 
of ice required for public skating on shallow parts, 
and 2j^ inches on deep water. It cannot be too 
widely known, however, that snow-ice 2j inches 
thick will sometimes not bear even one skater 
properly, and during a thaw a much greater thick- 
ness than this is often quite unsafe. Ice, also, of the 
best quality, towards the end of a long thaw, 
generally becomes honeycombed, and when this 
occurs, even four inches may be unsafe for skating. 
The average thickness of ice added during a night's 
frost naturally depends upon the lowness of the 
temperature, but it may be interesting to note that 
the greatest thickness ever added in one night at 
Wimbledon was one inch, and this with the 
thermometer at zero, but then the ice was some 
seven inches thick before the onset of this very 
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extreme cold, which otherwise no doubt would have 
made a greater impression. 



Care of Ice. 

Ice requires constant attention, if it is to be kept 
in good condition for skating. The smaller the 
available area the more care is needed, as the 
surface soon gets cut up, and it is impossible to 
renew it by flooding, as is done in Canada and 
other countries, where the temperature at night- 
time is generally very low. When a large area of 
ice is available, less attention is needed to keep the 
surface in order, but then the thorough clearing of 
snow, when it comes, is a matter of some difficulty 
Ice impU' and considerable expense. The implements gene- 
rally employed for the care of ice may usefully 
be described. The tool in most common use is 
the Wimbledon "scow." This (to quote Mr. A. 
Dryden in ''Figure-Skating, Simple and Com- 
bined " *) " consists of a plain sheet of No. 1 8 
gauge galvanized iron, measuring 4 ft 6 in. in 
length and 2 ft in breadth. On to the back 

* " Figure-Skating, Simple and Combined," by M. S. Monier- 
Williams, W. R. Pidgeon, and A. Drydtn (London : Horace Cox). 



metiis. 
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of the sheet of metal are bolted two wooden 
handles, which run out parallel to each other for 
about 2 ft. 6 in. beyond one of the longer sides, 
so that the person using the scow can hold one 
handle in each hand and push the scow in front 
of him along the ice, with the sheet of metal at 



such an angle to the face of the ice as he may, 
at the moment, find convenient" The illustration, 
Fig. I, shows this scow. The uses to which it 
can be put are threefold. In the first place, as an 
implement for removing snow it is unrivalled. For 
this purpose it should, as Mr. Dryden says, "be 
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worked backwards and forwards after the manner 
of a plough, and the snow gathered up by it should 
be deposited in ridges or heaps at either side 
of the space being cleared. As the scow travels 
over the ice the snow is gathered up, and carried 
along the sloping surface of the sheet of iron, which, 
bending under the weight of the accumulating snow, 
forms a kind of sleigh, upon which the snow is 
transported." Secondly, the scow is much more 
useful than a broom for removing dry skate- 
cuttings. For this purpose it can be worked much 

more quickly than a broom, 

and at the same time small 

inequalities on the surface 

of the ice are also removed. 

Finally, the scow is of in- 

. estimable value in removing 

the soft wet ice-cuttings 

which appear so quickly in 

a thaw. There is nothing 

so unpleasant to skate over 

as these ridges of melting 

F,c. 2. ice, and the scow is a most 

efficient tool to get rid of them. 

The heavy iron plane, or ice scraper, of which 
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Fig. 2 is an illustration, is useful at times. It has 
a steel cutting-edge, and is chiefly used for planing 
down the ice when it becomes corrugated, as it 
often does after a long frost. 

Snow-boxes and shovels are essential. In work- 
ing the scows, as has already been described, 
heaps of snow are accumulated, and these must be 
removed as rapidly as possible by men with 
shovels, who fill the snow-boxes, and thus transport 
the snow to the nearest bank. The snow-boxes 
are made of wood, mounted on runners, and measure 
about 4 ft. long by 2 ft 6 in. broad and 2 ft. 
deep. 

Cracks are the greatest enemy of the figure- Cracks, 
skater. These get particularly troublesome towards 
the end of a long frost, when very little can be 
done to remedy them. At the early part of a 
frost, however, when they are not deep, some 
good can be accomplished by filling them up with 
hot water out of a kettle the last thing at night 
Mr. Dryden recommends a mixture of snow and 
water, but the real truth is that neither plan is 
really satisfactory. 

Any one who is interested in the care of a large 
sheet of ice should read Mr. Dryden's chapters 
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on the subject in '' Figure-Skating, Simple and 
Combined." As Hon. Secretary of the Wimbledon 
Skating Club, Mr. Dryden has had exceptional 
opportunities for obtaining accurate knowledge of 
the work required, and his experience is probably 
unique. The management of Wimbledon Lake in 
the skating season is an undertaking of some 
magnitude, as may be realized when it is remem- 
bered that vast numbers of people skate there ; that 
when it snows the whole area of twenty acres is 
completely cleared of snow ; and that ice is specially 
reserved for the club and for other figure-skaters, 
as well as for curlers and bandy players. To Mr. 
H. R. Reynolds, a member of the London and 
Wimbledon Skating Clubs, who has in recent years 
undertaken this management, and performed the 
arduous duties with unusual ability, I am indebted 
not only for the observations I have already made 
on the bearing capacities of varying thicknesses 
Residtofa of ice, but also for the following facts which may 

sncwstcrm 

on Wim- be of interest as showing the extent of the club's 

bltdon 

Lake. operations in snowy weather. There are in use 
some forty scows and thirty snow-boxes, each of 
the latter requiring the labour of three men. After 
an exceptionally heavy snowstorm as many as a 
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hundred and seventy men have been employed by 
the club, a hundred and forty of whom were used 
for working the scows and snow-boxes. In a 
recent winter, during a succession of snowstorms, a 
hundred men were constantly at work for from 
ten to twelve days clearing the ice. In this con* 
nection one is irresistibly reminded of the famous 
Walrus and Carpenter. We can assure the reader, 
however, that, if these amusing creations of Mr. 
Carroll's brain had taken their sad walk on the 
shores of Wimbledon Lake, there would have been 
no occasion for the bitter tears of the Carpenter, 
for at the end of the above-named period the men 
really did get the ice quite clear. That the 
expense of thus completely clearing a large lake of Cost of a 
snow is considerable, will be shown from the rough 
calculation made by Mr. Reynolds that a snow- 
storm costs the Wimbledon Skating Club £\ per 
minute, that is to say, a snowstorm lasting an hour 
entails an expenditure of about ;^6o. 



Artificially Frozen Real Ice-Rinks. 

A great stimulus has recently been given to 
skating by the establishment in London and 
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elsewhere of real ice-rinks. Many artificial substi- 
tutes for ice have been introduced at different 
times, but never with success, for the materials 
employed have always resulted in a substance 
totally inferior to real ice. Rinks made of real 
ice, artificially frozen, have been in existence on 
and off for many years, but most of them hitherto 
have come to grief financially at some time or 
other, owing to the heavy working expenses en- 
tailed by refrigerating apparatus. The first of 
these was erected in London under the late Mr. 
Gamgee's patents, but it was so small as to be 
useless, and was soon closed. This was followed 
by larger rinks at Manchester, and Southport, the 
former of which was not long open, but the latter, 
under the able management of Mr. Nightingale, 
was the delight of figure-skaters for some ten 
years. It was ultimately closed not many years 
ago, owing to lack of support In 1894 the best 
Niagara ice-rink yet erected was opened at Niagara Hall 
in London, and is still happily available for skating 
during the winter months. The management is 
excellent, and the ice perfection itself for figure- 
skating. The surface provided is as good as that 
of the best out-of-door ice, and, being freshly 
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frozen every morning, is always in good condition. 
A circular area of ten thousand square feet, with 
a diameter of about a hundred feet, is available 
for skating ; and the ventilation being quite excel- 
lent, the atmosphere of the hall is in no way 
injurious to health, good heating arrangements 
keeping the air dry and warm. I know of no such 
enjoyable place for figure-skating as the beautifully 
kept sheet of ice at Niagara Hall. There is another 
somewhat similar rink, called the National Skating National 
Palace, which was started in 1895 ^^ Hengler's paiJ^f, 
Circus, Argyll Street. A new and charming skating 
hall has also been opened in Knightsbridge, under 
the auspices of the Prince's Skating Club. The Princ/s 
sheet of ice provided is two hundred feet long by Club. 
fifty feet wide. The main feature of this venture 
is that the rink is not open to the public, but is 
reserved for members of the club, and this plan 
appears to be working well. It seems probable, 
however, that for an ice-rink to be a permanent 
financial success it needs to be large enough to 
minister to the pleasure of the public at large, as 
well as of figure-skaters. The former soon tire of 
skating round and round a limited area, and the 
latter cannot skate unless there is room for them 

D 
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to protect themselves from collisions with the 
unskilful. 

Brighton now possesses an ice-rink, and there 
are two in Paris> one in Brussels, and one in 
Munich. In the United States, New York has 
two, and Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
each have one. 
Cofistruc' These real ice rinks are all, I believe, constructed 
*rink[*^'' on the same system, namely, that of producing 
cold, or more correctly of absorbing heat, by means 
of the compression of ammonia or some other 
gas. The fundamental principle is that every sub- 
stance in the process of passing from the liquid 
to the gaseous state, requires to absorb a certain 
amount of heat, and in returning from the gaseous 
to the liquid state the same amount of heat is 
given off. If, therefore, a gas can be caused to 
alternately liquefy and vaporize, and at the same 
time the process can so be arranged that the heat 
necessary for vaporization be taken from the 
article desired to be cooled, and the heat given off 
by liquefaction be carried away by some indepen- 
dent medium, an efficient refrigerating system is 
the result At Niagara Hall anhydrous ammonia 
is the substance used for this purpose, in conjunc* 
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tion with the following plant, details of which 
have been kindly given me by the management 
Machines in the engine-room serve to compress 
ammonia gas in special vertical compressors, 
whence the gas passes to the ammonia condensers 
— these being simply horizontal coils of piping 
through which the ammonia passes, and over 
which is kept up a constant flow of water. This 
compression of the ammonia, together with the 
cooling effect of the condensing water, cause the 
gas in the coils to liquefy, the heat given off in 
this process being carried away by the condensing 
water. This liquid ammonia is now led to cooling 
coils, which are contained in an insulated space 
adjoining the engine-room. The rink floor, upon 
which lies the water to be frozen, is laid with a 
net-work of pipes through which brine is circu- 
lated by means of a pump. The brine used at 
Niagara Hall is a strong solution of calcium 
chloride, and passes from the ammonia apparatus 
to the rink floor, and back again to the ammonia 
apparatus. It is not liable to freeze, and becomes 
colder and colder when it flows over the cooling 
coils in the insulated chamber. In so doing, it 
parts with its heat taken up in the rink floor to 
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the ammonia gas, and passes away again to the 
rink at a very low temperature, which may be 
below zero (Fahrenheit) if required, and in this 
way the water which lies between and above the 
pipes of the rink floor is frozen. In short, a solid 
sheet of ice is thus formed above the network of 
pipes, which can be kept at any degree of hard- 
ness desired, according to the temperature of the 
brine. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SKATES, BOOTS, ETC. 

WHAT is the best kind of skate for 
figure-skating? This is a question 
which is constantly asked by beginners, 
and, on the whole, is capable of a satisfactory 
answer. The first point to note is that the skate 
should be of a kind that can be immovably 
attached to the boot. A skate that shifts ever 
so little to either side is an abomination, and is, 
moreover, unsafe. Hence, skates which are Adjustable 
attached by means of straps should be discarded. ^ 
For the same reason, nearly all those skates which 
have clamps, and levers, and other mechanical 
devices the object of which is to enable the skater 
to put his skates on, or take them off, in a few 
seconds, are objectionable, because they nearly 
always shift or become loose at some time or other. 
The majority of figure-skaters, therefore, wear skates 
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with metal foot-plates, or mounts, which are per- 
manently screwed on to the sole and heel of the 
boot This means that the skater must keep a 
special pair of boots on purpose for skating. The 
comfort of a change of boots on leaving the ice, 
especially if accompanied by a change of socks or 
stockings, can only be realized by those who have 
tried it. The boots and skates can be carried in 
Skate bajt * small bag, which may also contain the change 
andcoH" of socks abovc mentioned, as well as the following 

tents. 

useful articles : a gimlet and screw-driver, and set 
of screws ; a button-hook for tightening up the boot- 
laces ; one or two extra pairs of bootlaces ; a piece 
of spongiopiline, the use of which will shortly be 
indicated ; a duster for wiping the skates after use ; 
an orange, not for consumption, but to act as a 
"centre" on the ice in a manner that will be fully 
explained later on ; the skater's lunch, the extent 
of which will probably be in accordance with the 
size of the bag ; and last, but not least, a book on 
skating, if there is room for it 

Mounts. 

The best metal mounts, or foot-plates, are those 
which are simplest in design. The skate which 
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goes by the name of the " Mount Charles *' consists 
of a blade, which may be of any design, attached by 
rivets, or bolts, to two perfectly plain metal plates, 
one for the sole and one for the heel, each plate 
being perforated by holes to take the necessary 
screws. These plain metal plates are the mounts 
that are most commonly used by figure-skaters, 
and are, in my opinion, the best. With regard 
to their size, the heel-plate of a man's skate 
should measure about i| inch in diameter either 
way, and of a lady's about i\ inch ; and the 
sole-plate about 4 inches by 2| inches, and 3 
inches by 2 inches respectively. If the sole- 
plates are larger than the above sizes, they will 
come too far forward. A mount that reaches the 
front extremity of the sole is a mistake, in my 
opinion, as the rigidity is too great, a little play 
at the toe being desirable. On the other hand, 
if it is too small there is not enough bearing 
surface for the foot, and the edges of the mount 
are then liable to cut into the sole of the boot 
In order that the skates may be as light as 
possible a sole-plate which is partially cut away 
in the centre is an advantage, as shown in the 
illustration, Plate I. Very light and strong mounts 
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are, however, now being made of aluminium, and 
these should be solid. The screws and screw-holes 

Screws, are worthy of consideration. The screws should 
have round heads, and should be "blued" to prevent 
rusting. Their length, too, is important, because, 
if too long, they will go right through the sole, 
and, if too short, they will not hold securely. For 
a boot with sole and heel of the moderate thick- 
ness usually worn, the sole-screws should be three- 
eighths of an inch long, exclusive of the head, and 
the heel-screws half an inch long. It is best not 

Screw- to countersink the screw-holes, as is so often done, 
because a screw with a bevelled head fitted into a 
hole which has a countersink, will not hold nearly 
so well as a round-headed screw which screws up 
flush against the surface of the plate. It is well, 
however, to let each hole have such a countersink 
on the upper surface of the foot-plate, for when 
a screw is driven into the boot a little hillock of 
leather is brought down by it, but, as the counter- 
sink receives this, the skate is able to lie really 
flat against the sole, which otherwise is not 
possible. It is important that the mounts should 

^^if^^ be really well fitted to the blade. Bolts should 
be used with hexagonal nuts, and not rivets, which 
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easily work loose, and the jaws of the mount 
should fit the blades closely everywhere^ before 
the nuts are tightened. Nothing is so annoying 
as to feel a skate-blade rattling in its mounts. 



Blades. 

As we have fully described the best method of 
attaching the skate-blade to the boot, we have 
now to deal in detail with the blade. Canadian 
and Swedish figure-skaters use a highly curved Curvahtn. 
blade ; but the large majority of English skaters 
prefer one the face of which is ground to a curve 
which forms an arc of a circle whose radius is 
seven feet, although some good skaters use a blade 
with a six-foot radius. For the bold curves of 
combined figure-skating, the • seven-foot radius is 
the most useful; while those who work hard at 
continuous figures as well, find a curve of six-foot 
radius best adapted to their ends. Whichever 
curve is selected, it is most important that it should 
be truly carried out through the entire length of 
the blade, with the exception of the extreme toe 
and heel The last quarter-inch (not more) at 
either end may be rounded ofT, so that obstacles 
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on the ice may not trip up the skater. The blade 
Toe and should project from half an inch to three-quarters 
jeciion. of an inch behind the heel of the boot, but not 
more than about a quarter of an inch in front, A 
strongly projecting toe does not assist the strike- 
offi but rather impedes it, and, in addition, is 
liable to trip up the skater by becoming buried 
in the ice. Skaters should carefully bear this 
point in mind in selecting the size of skate most 
suitable for their feet 
lyiglll^^ The width of the blade on its face, Le. between 
the two cutting-edges, is very important It 
should be wide enough to prevent the skate 
cutting too deeply into the ice, but narrow enough 
to facilitate the change from one edge to the other. 
I have carefully experimented with every possible 
width of blade from an eighth of an inch upwards, 
and have come to the conclusion that the most 
suitable dimension is three-sixteenths of an inch. 
A very interesting letter from Mr. H. E. Vandervell 
appeared in the Field newspaper of February i8, 
1893, entitled '' Experiments with a Skate having 
only one Edge." Mr. Vandervell says, "Three 
years since, wishing to experiment with a skate 
having only one edge, I had a pair made ; irons 
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quarter-inch thick, ground to a knife, or V-edge ; 
radius six feet First trial on good ice in a state 
of slow thaw, V-skate on right foot, ordinary 
skate on left: V-skate cut in far too much, 
and wedged out great pieces of ice ; ordinary 
skate perfect Second trial in the succeeding 
winter on ice at three degrees of frost, the irons 
having been reground to an angle of forty-five 
degrees : V-skate did not cut in too much, but 
was very difficult to control and to balance upon. 
Third trial much the same, but I managed to 
skate a serpentine line. This was very interesting, 
as only one edge existed to be employed in the 
operation ; consequently, there was no distinction 
between the inside and outside except the lean 
over. To get a good strike with such skates is 
impossible, as at the necessary angle the bevel 
touches the ice and the edge slips. I attempted a 
few turns, without success ; no encouragement was 
offered by the implement, and a sense of insecurity 
was always present, which vanished immediately 
the left foot with the ordinary skate was used.'' 

It being decided that three-sixteenths of an inch 
is the most suitable width for the blade between 
the two edges, the question arises should the same 
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width be preserved from end to end of the blade ? 
My own opinion is strongly in favour of keeping 

straiiiht One unvarying width of iron from extreme toe to 
extreme heel. It is fair, however, to add that many 
good skaters do not agree with this, and, indeed, 
the two other kinds of blade in use by experts are 
very different from the straight blade, and differ 
from one another still more widely. One of these 
is known as "The Dowler," from its inventor, 

Concave Captain Dowler. This blade is narrowest about 

sides, 

four inches from its extreme heel, where most of 
the work is done, and broadens out both towards 
the toe and heel, so that at the extreme toe the 
blade may be as much as half an inch wide on its 
face. The effect of this is that the skate-blade has 
concave sides and a rather clumsy appearance. 
These blades are generally ground to a radius 
of seven feet on the face and sixteen feet on the 
sides. The advantage that is claimed for them 
is that when the skater is travelling on large 
curves, the friction is diminished, because more 
of the edge employed is then in contact with 
the ice than is the case with blades of similar 
radius of curvature on the face, but with straight, 
instead of circular edges. When we consider, 
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however, that any blade having a seven-foot 
radius on the face has a bearing surface on the 
ice of uncertain length, but probably one and a 
half inches at the outside, the influence of the con- 
cave side must be very small in such a limited area ; 
and what beneficial eflect it possesses, if any, 
would seem to be limited to curves having the same 
radius as the concavity, while with all other curves 
its influence is probably detrimental. However, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that many first-rate 
skaters have learnt with, and still use, these skates, 
and those which are in the market are always well 
made and of excellent design. The' other blade 
which is in use by good skaters also varies con- Com'ex 
siderably in width between toe and heel, but in an 
exactly opposite way to the Dowler — in other 
words, its sides are convex. The widest portion of 
this blade is at its centre, or a little behind it, while 
the narrowest parts are at the toe and heel This is 
the type of blade used by Swedish and Canadian 
experts, and also by one or two of our best men. 
The straight blade still holds the field, however, in 
this country, the large majority of figure-skaters 
preferring it to any other. 
The last, but most important point, to determine 
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is the angle which the side of the blade should 
bear to its face — in other words^ should the angle of 
the cutting-edge be acute, right-angled, or obtuse ? 
^^^^^ Acute angles are decidedly bad, as they cut into the 
^J^ ice far too much, and thus create so much friction 
as to materially impede the skater's progress. 
They will even throw the skater over when attempt- 
ing difficult turns, because of their tendency to hold 
the ice at the wrong moment. The selection of 
Right and right or obtuse angles must depend upon the 
Ji^ quality of ice. For the comparatively soft ice of 
^^' our average English winters, the obtuse-angled 
blade is, in my opinion, the best from every point of 
view. The edges of a skate should be perfectly 
true, but blunt ; and the obtuse-angled edge is a 
blunt edge which keeps true for many years with- 
out regrinding. The fact is, that a skate should 
grip the ice to the least possible extent consistent 
with safety, as in this way friction is diminished, 
and the skater progresses with much more ease and 
with greater speed. An obtuse angle of about 
ninety-five degrees holds sufficiently well on our 
English ice to prevent side-slip, and at the same 
time allows the skater to execute difficult move- 
ments with a sense of freedom from effort which 
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is especially delightful to one previously accus- 
tomed to a more acute edge. I have never yet 
found ice in England too hard for obtuse angles, 
but I am told that the hardness of the ice met with 
in Switzerland and in Sweden necessitates the use 
of a right-angled edge, and I can quite believe this 
to be the case. 

The blade, then, that I consider the best for use Summary. 
in this country is ground to a radius of seven feet, 
with a uniform width, from end to end of its face, of 
three-sixteenths of an inch, and with straight sides 
ground to an angle of about ninety-five degrees 
with the face (see Plate I.). In recommending this 
blade I speak as a combined figure-skater, and the 
majority of skaters in England practise combined 
figures almost exclusively, or the movements that 
are used in combined figures. Some, however, 
work at continuous figures with equal assiduity, 
and the opinion, therefore, of Mr. W. F. Adams 
(who is an expert in continuous skating, as well 
as a first-rate combined figure-skater) on the best 
kind of skate-blade for those who practise both 
styles of skating is well worthy of record. Mr. 
Adams prefers a blade ground to a curve of six 
feet radius and which has convex sides. The 
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widest portion of the blade on its face is situated 
about four inches from the heel, and measures a 
quarter of an inch, with a taper towards the toe 
and heel, at each of which places the width is an 
eighth of an inch. At the broadest part of the 
blade the angles are right-angled, but towards the 
toe and heel are slightly obtuse. 



Height of Skate. 

The proper height of a skate is a matter of some 
importance. There is no doubt that just as it is 
possible to have too high a skate, so it is possible 
to have one too low, and of the two faults, probably 
the first is least If a skate is too low the foot is 
apt to touch the ice when the skater is hard on an 
edge, and a good deal of power is also lost It is 
well, too, to remember that in estimating the strain 
exerted on the ankle by any particular skate, one 
must reckon the distance of the ankle joint from 
the ice, and not the height of the skate alone; 
so that a slight increase in the height of a skate 
does not increase the strain on the ankle so much 
as at first sight would appear likely. A fair 
average height for a skate is from an inch and a 
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half to an inch and three-quarters, measured at 
that portion of the skate which lies under the ball 
of the foot 

It is evident, from the descriptions that have 
been given of the different blades used in figure- 
skating, that great care is needed in the manufacture Price of 
of the best class of skates. Not many years ago ^ *^' 
their production rested with one or two London 
firms, who charged very high prices and took a 
very long time to execute orders. It was, indeed, 
impossible to procure an accurately made skate 
for less than £2. Now, however, skates of the 
best possible material, workmanship, and finish 
are turned out in large numbers every year at a 
moderate price by Mr. John Wilson, of Sheffield. 
The obtuse-angled skate which is called by my 
name, as having been recommended by me for 
combined figure-skating, and which the illustration 
in Plate I. depicts, has been made for many years 
by Mr. Wilson with great accuracy according to 
the dimensions I have given, and is procurable in 
London for something under ;^i. The era of 
high-priced skates is indeed over. 



E 
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Fixing of Skate. 

Having obtained a pair of skates of the size 
suited to him, the skater should proceed to attach 
them to his boots in the following manner. The 
heeUpIate of one skate should be fixed to the heel 
with a single screw, in such a position that the heel 
of the blade lies over the centre of the* back of the 
heel of the boot, and projects three-quarters of an 
inch beyond the latter. The skater should then 
put on the boot, and stand up in it and move the 
sole-plate of the skate about until it feels to him to 
be exactly under the centre of his foot A pencil 
mark should then be made on the sole round the 
mount, when the boot may be taken off and the 
mount fixed with a single screw. The same 
process having been gone through with the other 
skate, the skater should now put on both boots, 
lace them up tightly, and walk about the room for 
some time. It will then be quite easy to tell if the 
skates are not quite in their right places, and the 
error can be rectified before all the remaining 
screws are driven in. This elaborate explanation 
has been given because it is very annoying to find 
out on the ice that a skate -is not exactly in the 
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proper position, for when once all the screws have 
been driven in it is very difficult to make a slight 
alteration, as they will not bite well a second time 
unless driven into the leather at some distance 
from the original holes. When a skate has been 
properly fixed it will generally be found that the 
front of the blade lies under the second toe. 



Boots. 

Good skating boots should have upper leathers i/pp^s. 
which are stout, but not too rigid, or they will gall 
the ankles; and they should not extend higher 
up the leg than ordinary boots. When laced up 
tightly, too, they should not meet in the middle 
line, as they are sure to stretch a little with wear ; 
and the eyelets should be placed much nearer Eyelets. 
together than is usual, so that plenty of support 
may be obtained. The tongue should not be too 
wide, and it should lie perfectly flat over the instep. 
It is a good plan, also, to cut a piece of spongio- spongh^ 
piline (this is the material used for compresses, and ^^^' 
can be bought at any chemist's) about four inches 
by an inch and a half, and to place it underneath 
the tongue, so as to prevent the galling of the 
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instep, which nearly always occurs unless such 
a precaution is used. The average thickness for 
Sole. the sole of a skating boot is three-eighths of an inch, 
ffeei. and the corresponding height for the heel is an 
inch and an eighth. It is a mistake to have 
too low a heel, the above height being the lowest 
admissible, and the sides should be quite straight. 
A sloping heel, especially at the back, is an 
abominatioa 

It is well to add that the best skates and boots 
procurable will not make a man skate unless he 
is enthusiastic in his efforts to learn. Of cheap 
Ckiap skates the Acme is probably the best, and some 
of the finest skaters of the day have learnt their 
art upon them, foremost amongst whom may be 
mentioned Miss L. Cheetham, whose skating is 
the envy of all ladies and of most men, and the 
admiration of everybody. 



Costume. 

Members of " the Skating Club," when skating 
in London, wear tall hats, black coats, and trousers. 
No costume looks better, if a man skates in good 
form. Frock coats, even, are seen on the club 
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rink, and look uncommonly well. For country 
skating, soft hats or caps, loose tweed coats, and 
knickerbockers are perhaps more suitable, though, 
personally, I think trousers always look better 
than knickerbockers. Ladies look best, in town 
or country, in a well-fitting, tailor-made dress. 

There is no doubt that for people with a rheu- 
matic tendency a day's skating is not without 
danger, unless great care is taken to guard against 
chill. Figure-skaters are apt to get very hot, in 
which case a drive or railway journey home at 
the end of the day, with the thermometer some 
degrees below freezing-point, is not to be desired. 
The comfort of a club pavilion, in which a partial 
change of underclothing can be effected, perhaps 
near a good fire, is a great boon to such people, 
and indeed to everybody. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FORM. 
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IGURE-SKATING is a matter of balance, 
not of force." That steadiness, without 
which balance is impossible, comes largely 
from the pose of the body, and the rules which 
Englishmen have laid down as governing the 
attitude of the body have been framed with the 
view of conducing to stability of balance, so that 
the friction of the skates on the ice may be 
reduced to a minimum, and the skater may pro- 
gress with the least amount of effort to him- 
self, and with the least appearance of effort to 
others. 

Let it be stated at the outset that these rules 
of "form," as they are called, differ wholly from 
the notions of skaters of other nations. There are, 
in fact, only two styles of figure-skating — the 
British and the non-British — and which is the 
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more graceful of the two is, of course, purely a 
matter of opinion. The rules of form upon which 
the British style is based have at any rate the 
advantage of being well defined. They are clear, 
and, on the whole, there is no dispute about them ; 
so that there is a remarkable uniformity of method 
amongst the exponents of that style. Some, it is 
true, interpret the rules in their most extreme 
sense, and have over-developed the doctrine of 
uniformity. Others, again, allow themselves more 
freedom, and have saved themselves from the 
error, as it seems to me, of being too academic. 
On the whole, however, the methods of the British 
figure-skater are much the same wherever he skates, 
and however modified his practice may be by the 
traditions of a particular school. Such similarity 
of method does not exist amongst the exponents 
of the non-British style. Each individual skater, 
indeed, appears to be a rule unto himself, no 
considerations of form, other than his own pre- 
conceived notions of what is graceful, controlling 
his attitude, and no fixed standard of good style 
being apparently recognized by him. 
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Essentials of Form. 

What, then, are the essentials of good form in 
figure-skating according to the ideas of the British 
The siroki. school ? At the commencement of a stroke 
force is demanded, and just so much muscular 
effort must be applied as will launch the skater 
firmly upon the edge of his skate at the desired 
rate of speed. To effect this in the case of a 
forward stroke, the body, and with it the knee 
of the leg which is shortly to receive the weight 
of the body, must be bent, as much as is neces* 
sary, but not more. At the same time, the foot 
upon which the skater is not for the moment 
going to travel — the so-called unemployed foot — 
is now to be turned outwards, until it lies at about 
an angle of 45° with the line of motion, and a 
vigorous thrust made with it against the ice, the 
front portion of the skate being most employed in 
this effort, although the entire length of the blade 
is often used for a powerful stroke. By means 
of this thrust, or stroke, the skater gains the power 
which launches him on the travelling edge of the 
other foot. Up to this point his attitude has been 
that common to the devotees of both styles of 
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skating, but now the peculiarities of the British style 
assert themselves. The skater is taught that the 
time for bending the body and flexing the \inQt Employed 
of what is now the employed 1^, i>. the leg upon '^' 
which the skater is travelling, has come to an end. 
At the moment when he is firmly on his edge, the 
knee must be promptly extended, and the body Body. 
held absolutely upright, but with a slight sideways 
inclination ; that is to say, if the skater is progress- 
ing forwards on the right foot, the body must not 
look full front, but the right shoulder and the 
right thigh must lead, the left shoulder and thigh 
being slightly turned to the rear. The unemployed Unem' 
leg must be kept free of the ice, and carried behind ^^' 

the employed leg whenever possible, the heels of 
the two feet being approximated. The head must Head. 
always be turned in the direction of progress, and 
is to be carried horizontally, and never inclined 
either upwards or downwards. A tendency to look 
down on the ice is the commonest error, and is to 
be carefully avoided. The arms also should hang Arms. 
loosely by the sides of the body in any easy 
position, and should not swing about unnecessarily. 
The attitude which results from the observation of 
these rules is to be kept without variation until 
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the time comes for the next stroke, even if in the 
mean time a serpentine line, or a turn, has been 
executed. In the latter event, however, as the 
skater progresses backwards after the turn instead 
of forwards, the head must be turned to look in 
the direction of progress, but no alteration in the 
pose of body, arms, or legs is to be made, the 
sideways attitude remaining the same, the left 
shoulder and thigh now leading. 

The general posture of the skater^s body, and 
limbs, from beginning to end of a stroke, having 
been fully set forth, it is now necessary to clearly 
define what portion of the skate-blade the skater 
should travel upon throughout this period. No 
matter whether the skater is travelling forwards 
or backwards, whether he is executing a serpen- 
tine line or a turn of any description, it may 
Travellings^ Said, in general terms, that he should travel 
%€Ue%ade. '^pon that portion of the skate upon which the 
weight of the body is directly transmitted, and 
if he is holding himself strictly upright, with 
a rigidly extended knee, as he ought to do, 
according to our rules of form, this portion of 
the skate will be represented by a well-defined 
area of about five inches only in length (see 
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(Fig. 3, p, 66). This area extends from a 
point situated half an inch behind the centre of 
the heel of the boot forwards to another point 
about five inches behind the extreme toe of the 
boot, or, taking the skate itself, from a point one 
and a half-inch in front of the extreme heel to 
another point five and a half inches behind the 
extreme toe, this latter point lying, in fact, some- 
where under the posterior third of the sole- 
plate. This area of the skate I shall speak of in 
the following pages as the travelling area^ and, 
though it is true that in executing some turns 
the skater will momentarily use the part of the 
skate which lies behind the rear point mentioned 
above, and that in some other turns he will 
momentarily use that portion of the skate which 
lies a little, but not much, anterior to the front 
point mentioned above, nevertheless three-fourths 
of the work is done on the travelling area. That 
portion of the skate which lies in front of ^^ Striking 

area of 

travelling area is used almost entirely for the pur- tkau-biade 
pose of giving the thrust necessary for taking a 
new stroke, and may be termed the striking area 
(see Fig. 3, p. 66), I have here defined the 
travelling area in general terms only, later on I 
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shall state more in detail, and reference to Fig. 3 
and the table accompanying it will show what 
portions of the travelling area are used in exe- 
cuting the various turns and edges. Enough has 
been said, however, to make it clear that the old 
teaching, ^ Forward turns on the toe, and back- 
ward turns on the heel," is radically wrong, at any 
rate so far as the forward turns are concerned. 
Any one who takes the trouble to watch very 
carefully the balance of a first-rate skater may 
note for himself that the foremost two or three 
inches of the skate, which may be termed the toe, 
are never used at all except for striking; and, 
moreover, that the rearmost inch, or extreme heel, 
is only used exceptionally. 

To recapitulate — ^if the skater observes the rules 
of form, he will find himself travelling on that area 
of skate-blade which we have just defined. If, 
on the other hand, he deviates from them to any 
marked extent, he will rock to and fro beyond the 
limits of the travelling area, with the result that 
his balance will be unstable, friction will be in- 
creased, and he will progress with less speed and 
less ease. Since the publication of the first edition 
of Messrs. Vandervell and Witham's book on 
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" Figure-skating," when the plan was first adopted, 
it has been usual to give a summary of the rules 
of form for the benefit of beginners. 

Summary of Essetttials of Form. 

1. Body to be held strictly upright, moderate 
flexion only being permitted at the moment of 
taking a stroke. 

2. Employed leg to be kept straight, the knee 
being fully extended whenever possible, flexion 
only being permitted at the moment of taking a 
stroke. 

3. Unemployed leg to be carried behind the 
employed whenever possible, the heels being 
approximated. 

4. Head to be turned in direction of progress 
and carried horizontally, any tendency to look 
down upon the ice being particularly avoided. 

5. Arms to hang loosely by the sides of the 
body as far as possible. 

The British style of skating is considered by its 
opponents to be stifl* and ungraceful; and un- 
doubtedly the above rules of form, if interpreted 
in too rigid a sense, tend to create a want of 
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freedom and elasticity of movement Just so 
much latitude, therefore, is allowed as will prevent 
Afifiio- ^^^ development of " poker elegance." The skaters 
f-w f ^^ ^^ Moritz and Davos, especially the former, 
skating, howcver, allow themselves no such latitude, and, 
indeed, rigidly adhere to the most extreme inter- 
pretation of the foregoing generally accepted 
rules, with additions of their own tending more 
still in the direction of fostering what has been 
aptly termed the " wooden man " style. For, not 
content with a straight employed leg, a straight 
unemployed leg is also insisted upon by them. 
English skaters, as a rule, carry the latter with the 
knee bent, and the foot turned so that the toe 
looks slightly backwards (if the skater is travelling 
forwards), the heel being near its fellow, but not 
touching it The skater trained in the Swiss style, 
however, carries the unemployed leg quite unbent, 
"like a crowbar," and, moreover, holds it closely 
up against its fellow (it is generally brought up 
sharply into this position with a thud, directly 
after the stroke is taken). The inner side of the 
instep, too, is implanted tightly against the heel 
of the other foot, and the toe points forwards, 
nearly in the same direction as its fellow; the 
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two legs, in fact, lie almost alongside one another, 
and everywhere closely approximated. In order 
that this union of the legs shall not be disturbed, 
and the employed foot shall not vary from its 
position in the sUghtest degree when a turn is 
executed, a considerable muscular effort is re- 
quired of the employed foot, which is jerked round 
sharply with a "click." The turn is always 
exquisitely done, and the pose of the body at 
the time is irreproachable, but the jerk is un- 
graceful The aim, too, of the skater from the 
Engadine being to skate all his curves of extra 
large size and at extra high speed, the bending 
of the body and knees at the moment of striking 
is exaggerated, in order that the necessary impetus 
shall be obtained. The same considerations in- 
fluence the taking of a back-stroke off the ^ tail " 
of a " three " — as in the figure " twice back " — so 
that a decided stamp, to gain force, is very appa- 
rent These peculiarities produce a general effect 
which is the very reverse of graceful, and, when 
carried to their logical extreme, must be held 
to justify the reproach that the ultra-British 
style of skating, at any rate as it emanates 
from St. Moritz is stilted, wooden, and ungraceful 
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Particular attention has been called to these points, 
because this school is just now exerting a very 
marked influence over British figure-skating, owing 
to the exceptionally fine skating of its best ex- 
ponents. For proficiency in technique, perfection 
of balance, power, accuracy, and confidence, these 
skaters are indeed unequalled. Cannot the same 
results be obtained with more freedom of move- 
ment, more vivacity, and less stiffness of action ? 

The form of the British figure-skater is that 
which is unquestionably best adapted to the figures 
he executes. Large, powerful curves and big 
turns, such as are used in combined figure-skating, 
are his ideal, and for these the straight knee and 
quiescent unemployed leg are essential Cramped 
"eights" and stunted "threes," small circles and 
narrow curves, are not, as a rule, in his line. For 
these a different style of skating is required, 
namely, the non-British style — ^just as excellent in 
Form in its way, but essentially different to our own. Con- 
^sk^nz^ tinuous figures — perhaps the most difficult branch 
of the art, and requiring endless practice — cannot 
be done gracefully, and probably never efficiently, 
in the British style; for here the small curve is 
paramount, and the bent knee and the swing of 
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the unemployed leg are best adapted to the end 
in view. When this bending of the knee and 
swinging of the leg is kept within bounds, the 
movements of an expert continuous skater are 
most graceful. The weak point in the non-British 
style, as was stated at the commencement of this 
chapter, is the lack of uniformity of method 
amongst its devotees, amongst whom, indeed, may 
be seen a wonderful diversity of kicking of legs 
and throwing of arms. Nothing can be more 
ungraceful and ungainly than the movements of 
the skater who allows himself unlimited licence 
in this respect ; but that the most difficult figures 
can be skated in this style, with consummate finish 
and grace, was delightfully demonstrated in London 
in February 1898 to those of us who watched the 
skating of the foreign competitors for the amateur 
championship of the world. Probably the finest 
continuous skaters of the future will be those who 

« 

have been trained in the British school ; for the 
doctrine of unbent knee and quiescent unemployed 
leg should surely prove to be an excellent early 
discipline for the fortunate ones possessed of the 
time, opportunity, and ability to become proficient 
in both schools of figure-skating. 

F 
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' Inside back change made with the con- 
tinuous stroke. 
Outside back change made with the con- 
tinuous stroke. 
. Outside forward bracket 
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Inside forward change made with the con- 
tinuous stroke. 

Outside forward change made with the 
continuous stroke. 

Inside back three. 

Inside back bracket. 

Outside back bracket. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SIMPLE FIGURES. 

THE ultimate aim of every British figure- 
skater is to skate in combination. But 
it is far more difficult to skate figures in 
concert with several other skaters, than to perform 
the same figures alone. Hence the beginner must 
first of all thoroughly master the elements of the 
crafty 1.^. he must be able to skate by himself, 
strongly, and in good form, the so-called simple 
figures, by which are meant all the various edges, 
changes, turns, etc., which can be introduced into 
combined skating. Even experts find it necessary 
to constantly practise by themselves some of the 
more difficult of these simple figures, if they wish 
at all times to keep true to their places in a com- 
bined figure. 

Before the beginner ventures on the ice for the 
first. time, he will find it a good plan to practise 
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walking on his skates indoors^ so as to accustom 
his ankles to the considerable strain shortly to 
be thrown upon them. He should master the 
chapter on " Form," and remember from the first 
that it is the attitude of the body which controls 
the movements of the legs. He must not make 
the mistake of trying to force the feet in the 
desired direction, trusting to the body to follow 
them ; but rather bear in mind that, if the body 
is in the correct position according to the rules 
of form, the feet will soon do what is required of 
them without effort. 

Figure -skaters move almost entirely upon 
either the inside or outside edge — the former 
corresponding to the inner side of the foot, and 
the latter to the outer side. Since progression may 
be forwards or backwards upon either edge, we 
generally, if erroneously, speak of the four edges, 
namely, the inside edge forwards, the outside 
edge forwards, the inside edge backwards, and 
Explana- the outside edge backwards. The symbol RIF, 
^Ms. appearing on diagrams in the following chapters, 
means "right foot inside edge forwards," from 
which explanation the other symbols of a similar 
kind will be readily understood. 
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Before the skater learns to move on any of the First ueps. 
four edges, he must teach himself to progress for- 
wards on the flat of the skate. He should avoid any 
assistance, however kindly offered him. Confidence 
and an erect attitude only are required, and the 
beginner should start by making very short steps, 
as if walking. The legs will have a tendency to 
slip away forwards, or backwards, from underneath 
the body, and this can only be corrected by taking 
care that the weight of the body shall be exactly 
over the foot upon which the skater is travelling. 
As soon as the beginner can glide a short 
distance on either foot without putting the other 
to the ice, he must abandon the walking move- 
ment, and learn to glide forwards on one foot by 
means of a strike or shove off from the ice with 
the other. He will soon acquire the power of 
balancing himself upon alternate feet, and may 
then begin to master the various edges. Even at 
this early stage, he must not allow one foot to 
become stronger than its fellow, but must now, 
and always, bear in mind the old and excellent 
rule — " Double practice for the weaker leg." 
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The Four Edges. 



Inside edge Iftstde Edge Forwards. — ^The skater must strike 
^^'^ ' boldly with, say, the left foot turned toe outwards 
at an angle of forty-five degrees with the line of 
motion, in the manner described in the previous 
chapter on '' Form," until he is fairly on the inside 
edge of the right foot. He must then adopt the 
attitude fully described in the same chapter, the 
right shoulder and thigh leading, until the next 
stroke on the left foot is taken, when the left 
shoulder and thigh lead in turn. The head, always 
turned in the direction of progress, will look first 
over the right shoulder, and then over the left, and 
in this way will strokes be taken, first on one foot, 
and then on the other, until curves of gradually 
increasing size and strength will be accomplished. 
While travelling on this edge, the skater must 
move on a portion of the skate-blade of uncertain 
length, but situated somewhere within the posterior 
half of the travelling area of the skate (see D, Fig. 
3, p. 66). If he allows himself to get further for- 
ward than this, his speed will be instantly checked. 
The main difficulty — and a considerable one — to be 
overcome in skating this movement is a tendency 
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to curl inwards, and make sharp curves with short, 
scratchy strokes. One cause of this difficulty 
is that the skater's centre of gravity tends to He 
not directly over the travelling foot, but inside it ; 
and another is the unemployed leg, which owing to 
its natural anatomical posi- 
tion hangs, so to speak, on 
the inner side of the curve 
of progression, and tends, 
by its own weight, there- 
fore, to throw the skater 
more hardly on to the edge 
than is necessary. The 
antidote is to keep the un- 
employed leg to the rear 
of the employed, with the 
knee and toe turned back- 
wards away from the direc- 
tion of prepress. The ^'^■*- 
body, too, must be held absolutely upright The 
skater must remember that his aim should be to 
make sustained curves of as large a radius as 
possible, without waiting, however, until his im- 
petus is almost exhausted before taking the next 
stroke. Stroke should follow stroke in an even 
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flow, without hurry, but also without stoppages 
necessitating abrupt renewals of progress. The 
illustration (Fig. 4) shows the correct attitude 
of a skater on the inside edge forwards. 
Outsidi Outside Edge Forwards, — This edge is more 

edge JOT' ^ ^ 

wards. difficult to learn than the preceding, because the 
unemployed foot, being outside the curve on 
which the skater wishes to progress, is not in an 
advantageous position for saving the skater from 
falls. For this reason, also, it is practically im- 
possible to strike out in the correct attitude at 
first, and it is wiser to get some sort of hold of 
the edge in a less ambitious way to start with, 
or falls will discourage the learner. There are 
two such methods of progress to which the learner's 
efforts are generally directed. One is to skate 
round and round the circumference of a big circle, 
with both feet on the ice, looking all the time at 
the centre of the * circle, and keeping the inner 
foot on the outside edge, while the outer foot, as is 
naturally the case, remains on the inside edge; 
then the outer foot is raised from the ice now 
and again, and the inner foot still being on the 
outside edge, the skater by degrees learns to 
feel himself travelling upon it, and in time he 
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can prepress some distance, the other foot still 
being raised, or used occasionally for pushing 
purposes. The other method is to take short 
steps, as if walking, but crossing one foot over the 
other at each step, taking care to place each skate 
down on the outside edge every time. By degrees 
the walking movement becomes a gliding move- 
ment, and the skater finds himself progressing on 
short curves of outside forwards. This movement 
is termed the "forward cross-roll," and, notwith- 
standing the disapproval of some eminent teachers 
of skating, I think this is the best method of 
learning to get an early hold of the edge, provided 
the beginner is made to understand that, directly 
he is able to do so, he should renounce the cross- 
roll, and learn to strike out upon the edge in the 
correct attitude. This latter is precisely the same 
as for the inside edge, the method of striking also 
being the same, and when once the beginner has 
mastered his fear of falling, and learns to lean 
boldly over on the edge, with his unemployed leg 
in the proper position, and with his body erect, and 
in the regulation sideways attitude, he will find 
it a comparatively easy matter to hold long, bold 
curves, because the unemployed leg, from its 
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position, does not tend to bring the skater into 
shorter, sharper curves, as in the case of the 
inside edg^ and be- 
cause the skater's cen- 
tre of gravity lies over 
the travelling foot 
Some portion of the 
posterior half of the 
travelling area is the 
part of the skate-blade 
used in outside forward 
skating (see D, Fig. 3, 
p. ^), and any devia- 
tion from this portion 
of the skate will lead 
to loss of balance. 
The illustration (Fig. 5) 
is a very good representation of how to skate on 
this edge. 
„ Inside Edge Sackwards.-~-This is a difficult move- 
'' ment. The amount of control which a skater 
has over this edge forms, in fact, an excellent test 
of his skating ability. The easiest way to learn it 
is to practise the forward " three " turn, the second 
half of which figure consists of the inside edge 
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backwards ; and the method of executing this turn 
will presently be described in detail. Many first- 
rate teachers of skating, however, insist on the 
inside edge backwards being acquired by striking 
from one foot to the other, a proceeding which 
shall now be described, although it is difficult of 
performance, and the reverse of graceful, however 
well done. The cause of this difficulty and want 
of grace, is that, owing to the peculiar position of 
the body when progressing backwards on the inside 
edge, correct attitude has to be abandoned before 
the end of one stroke, in order to prepare for the 
next. The skater travelling backwards, say, on 
the left foot, in good form, ie. with his head over 
the leading right shoulder, must, before taking the 
next stroke, turn his head sharply round on to the 
left shoulder, at the same time rotating the latter 
from right to left. The position on the left foot 
now becomes untenable, and the skater should 
then drop the right on to the inside edge back- 
wards, placing it close to the left foot, and a little 
behind it. At this moment a strike-off is obtained 
from the left foot, the toe being turned outwards 
at an angle of about thirty degrees with the line 
of motion. Any tendency the skater may have to 
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strike off with the feet separated must be avoided, 
or his efforts to get firmly on the edge will be 
more ungainly than ever, and far lees successful. 
This back-thrust from the ice undoubtedly in- 
creases the ugliness of the movement. The skater 
will now be in the proper 
attitude for the inside edge 
backwards on the right foot, 
but, just as when skating the 
inside edge forwards, he will 
find the same difficulty of hold- 
ing bold curves of large radius, 
and for exactly the same 
reason (see p. 71). To correct 
this difficulty, the heels must 
be approximated, and the knee 
and toe of the unemployed leg 
turned towards the direction 
'■"' of progress. While progressing 

on the edge, the skater must 
use some portion (probably the posterior part) of 
the anterior half of the travelling area of the skate 
(see C, Fig. 3, p. 66) until the time comes for the 
next stroke. The illustration (Fig. 6) shows a 
skater travelling on the inside edge backwards. 
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A powerful stroke from the inside edge back- 
wards of one foot to the inside edge backwards of 
the other foot is a speciality of those trained in 
the Anglo-Swiss style of skating. Mr. Archibald 
Read, who is a brilliant exponent of that style, 
gives the following hints in the '' Skating " volume 
of "the Oval Series." Just before the stroke is to 
be taken, " bring the curve well round till the left 
foot is almost at right angles to the direction in 
which you are travelling. At that moment put 
the right foot down parallel with, and close to it 
on the inside edge, and strike with the left as 
you take it off the ice, simultaneously beginning 
a change of position which shall bring the body 
to a corresponding but opposite position neces- 
sitated by the change of foot. The strike on 
changing feet is very difficult, but remember . . . 
especially to keep the feet close together," 

Outside Edge Backwards. — This is one of the Outside 

• « • 1 fd^ back* 

prettiest movements on the ice, and not very«^^. 
difficult to acquire. A modified cross-roll back- 
wards is the best method of learning it, and, indeed, 
in combined figure-skating, the stroke is nearly 
always taken in this way. The beginner should 
commence by putting one foot gently down behind 
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the other, without attempting to glide, but as the 
r^ht foot is dropped to its place behind the left, 
the head should at the same moment be turned 
to look over the left shoulder, the latter at the 
same time being strongly rotated into the leading 
position ; and when the left 
foot is put down on the ice, 
the head should in a similar 
manner be turned well on 
to the right shoulder, which 
is now rotated to the front. 
This alternate turning of 
the head, and rotation of 
the shoulders, soon throws 
the skater firmly on to the 
edgre, and the little steps 
are succeeded by a gentle 
gliding movement, which 
in turn is succeeded by true 
'^^ '■ curves of moderate size, and 

the skater finds himself securely on the edge 
without any effort The correct attitude for a 
skater on this edge is illustrated in Fig. 7, drawn 
from a phot<^raph kindly sent me by Mr. W. 
Leaf, Three points must be remembered if this 
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movement is to be skated easily and effectually. 
First, there must be no real cross of one foot across 
the other, as in the forward cross-roll, but one foot 
should be dropped into a position exactly behind 
the other, as though the rear foot were about to 
continue identically the same curve as its pre- 
decessor. Secondly, at the very moment when 
the foot is placed on the ice, that portion of the 
skate area upon which the travelling is to be done 
should meet the ice and no other — i,e. some portion 
(probably the posterior part) of the anterior half 
of the travelling area (see C, Fig. 3, p. (36). The 
tendency will be to commence by bearing on a 
portion of the skate much farther in front than this, 
with possibly a tilt backwards later on ; but unless 
the skater follows the advice I have given, he will 
attain no speed at the commencement of the stroke, 
where it is most needed, and his balance will be 
unstable throughout This drop straight on to the 
travelling area constitutes, in fact, the stroke itself, 
as very little push off can be obtained from the 
other foot, with which to gain pace. Finally, 
there must be no hurry ; indeed, the slower this 
movement is done, to begin with, the better, 
since the beginner always experiences a tendency 
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to scramble from one foot on to the other, a prac* 
tice which inevitably leads to the stroke being 
taken on the front part of the skate, with the 
results just mentioned. 

The Four Simple Eights. 

An eight is a figure the marks of which on the 
ice resemble the numeral 8. The simple eights 
each consist of two plain circles executed on one 




INSIDE FORWARD EIGHT. 
Fig. 8. 



of the four edges. Hence there are four such 
eights : the inside forward, the outside forward, 
the inside back, and the outside back eight. 
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Inside Forward Eight. — This figure simply con- inside for^ 
sists in prolonging a curve of inside forward edge "^ '^^ 
until a complete circle is made, and the skater has 
returned almost to the spot from which the stroke 
was started, when the next stroke is taken, and 
another circle being completed, the figure is 
accomplished (see Fig. 8). It is well to place an 
orange on the ice as a centre, or to mark in some 
other way the place at which each stroke is 
to be started and finished. Such a fixed point 
helps to keep the figure uniform and *' square." 
The diagram (Fig. 9) shows the meaning of 
the word *' square " in the present instance. The 
eight on the right-hand side is "square," while 
that on the left is " out of square." The orange, 
too, is useful to the beginner as a means of train- 
ing him in the art of " skating to a centre," the 
importance of which will appear later on. 

No special description of the other simple eights Other 
is necessary, as the same idea is carried out in each 
case. It is well to add, however, that the stroke 
at the centre, in the case of the outside forward 
eight, may be taken, either in the usual way, or 
from the cross, as in the forward cross-roll. In 
the case of the outside back eight, however, the 

G 
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modified cross-stroke already described is nearly 
always used. The inside back eight is a very 
difficult figure to skate with any degree of success, 





Fig. 9. 

because of the reasons mentioned when describ- 
ing the inside 'edge backwards. 

There are many other eights practised, in which 
different varieties of turns, and their combinations, 
or other figures of different kinds, are incorporated 
in each circle of the eight These chiefly belong 
to the continuous figures in skating. 
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The Four Changes. 

A skater is said to change the edge, or execute 
a ''serpentine line/' when, progressing upon one 
foot, either forwards or backwards, he passes from 
the outside edge across the flat of the skate to the 
inside edge, or vice versd. Hence there are four 
changes, two forwards and two backwards. 

Inside Forward Change. — Imagine a skater on a inside fir- 
curve of inside edge forwards of the right foot, change. 
right shoulder leading. If he now raises his body 
to the vertical, leans back a little, and then leans 
over a little towards the right, he will find himself 
on the outside edge forwards without any variation 
in the pose of the body (see Fig. 10). This is a 
very simple movement, and is purely a matter of 
inclination of the body in the direction indicated. 

The other three changes, namely, the outside 0/>&//- 
forward, inside back, and outside back, are equally ^ ^^^' 
simple, and inclinations of the body appropriate for 
each case are all that is required ; for instance, the 
outside back change on the left foot demands a 
raising of the body to the vertical, and then a 
gentle inclination of the body forwards and to 
the right. 
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The change of edge, however, is frequently 
followed by a turn, as in the Q figures, or several 

changes follow one 
another on one foot, 
as in many continuous 
figures, and it then 
becomes necessary to 
gain pace and power 
at the moment of 
change. How this is 
done will appear later 
on. Meanwhile it is 
sufficient to say that, 
utilized as a means 
of gaininjgf pace, the 
change of edge becomes a very important move- 
ment, and the knack of using it at the right 
moment, and skating it in the right way, is very 
difficult to learn. 




IN8IDE FORWARD CHANGE. 
Fig. xo. 



The Different Varieties of Turns. 

By a " turn " is meant a turning or revolving of 
the body upon one foot, so that forward pro- 
gression is converted into backward progression, 
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or vice versd. A turn may be accomplished upon 
tw9 edges, or upon one edge only, the flat of the 
skate being used for a second in both cases, just 
at the moment of turning. When two edges of 
the skate are involved, "three" turns or bracket 
turns are the result, according to the direction in 
which the body is turned ; and when one edge 
only is used, we have rocking turns and counter- 
rocking turns, the distinction between which again 
depends upon the direction of revolution. In 
corresponding " three '* turns and rocking turns, 
the body is revolved in the same direction ; e,g, 
in the outside forward three and the outside 
forward rocking turn on the right foot the rotation 
in each case is clockwise, t,e. in the same direction 
as the movement of the hands of a clock, or, in 
other words, from left to right. Similarly, with 
bracket turns and counter-rocking turns the revo- 
lution of the body, in turns which correspond to 
one another, is the same in both cases ; e,g> in the 
inside back bracket and the inside back counter 
on the right foot the rotation is from right to left, 
or in a counter-clockwise direction, i.e. against the 
hands of a clock. From every one of the four 
different edges, then, four different turns can be 
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made, making sixteen in all, and, when we consider 
that we have two feet, and that the four changes 
of edge, as well as many other movements, may 
be combined with the sixteen turns, it is evident 
that there is no lack of variety in the number of 
figures, or combinations of figures, awaiting the 
energy of the ardent latter-day student of figure- 
skating. 

The following diagram (Fig. ii) shows the four 
main varieties of turns, and the arrows are intended 






THREE. ROCKER. COUNTER. 

Fig. XI. 



BRACKET. 



to indicate the direction of revolution of the body 
in each case. 
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The Four "Three" Turns. 

Inside Forward Three (see Fig. 12). — This is /«««^ 

forward 

a turn from the inside edge forwards to the out- three. 
side edge backwards. The skater is progressing 
upon the former edge in the correct attitude 
steadily balanced on some portion of the posterior 
half of the travel- 
ling area of the 
skate, and, if upon 
the right foot, with 
the head looking 
over the leading 
right shoulder. At 
the moment when 
he wishes to turn 

he shifts his baU 

ance temporarily 'nside forward three (ri foot). 

'^ ^ outside forward three (Lt foot). 

further forwards on 

Fig. la. 

to the anterior third 

of the travelling area (see B, Fig. 3, p. 66.) The 
left shoulder should now be pressed back a little, so 
that the right shoulder comes even more forward 
than before. This is sufficient to start the revo- 
lution of the body in the desired direction, i>. in 
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this case from right to left The heel must now 
be turned briskly outwards away from the unem* 
ployed foot, and the head at the same moment 
should be gently turned to look over the left 
shoulder. The skater now finds himself on the 
outside edge backwards without any excessive 
muscular effort, the body quietly revolving as 
though upon a pivot, and without any un- 
graceful movement of the unemployed leg, which, 
throughout the figure, retains its position at the 
rear of the employed leg, though it need not be 
held there with absolute rigidity. The brisk 
turn of the foot, the movement of the head, 
and the shifting of the balance slightly forwards, 
accomplish everything. No rocking forward on 
to the toe of the skate, i,e. on to the striking 
area, and no swinging forward of the unemployed 
leg are necessary. Any such violent measures 
tend to throw the skater out of the one even curve 
in which he should progress, whether travelling 
forwards or backwards. It is, indeed, important 
to understand that in all the "three" turns, the 
action of turning should not alter in the least the 
general direction in* which the skater is moving, 
which should be the same both before and after 
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the turn. A glance at Fig. 12 shows this to be the 
case. When once on the outside edge backwards, 
the skater will find no difficulty in holding the 
edge, if he keeps to the anterior half of the travel- 
ling area of the skate as the body is in the correct 
attitude for the outside edge backwards, no altera- 
tion in the position of the shoulders being neces- 
sary after the turn. The main difficulty in this 
figure is to hold a good bold curve of inside edge 
before the turn, for the reason already explained 
(see p. 71). There is also a tendency for the 
turn to come too soon. This latter difficulty arises 
from an inclination to get too far forwards on the 
skate, which must be corrected. 

Outside Forward Three (see Fig. 12).— This ^'^^^'^ 

forward 

turn from the outside forwards to inside backwards thru. 
is the most important turn on the ice, and is 
perhaps more used than all the other turns put 
together. Skated of large size it is the test most 
often required of candidates for skating clubs. 
It is very easy to do badly, and very difficult 
to do well. 

Imagine a skater in good attitude on the out- 
side edge forwards of the right foot, balanced on 
the posterior half of the travelling area of the 
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skate. Since the direction of revolution for this 
turn on the right foot is from left to right, as 
soon as the skater is ready for the turn he must 
bring the left shoulder forwards in order to start 
the revolution of the body in the above direction. 
At the same moment he must shift his balance 
temporarily further forwards on to the anterior third 
of the travelling area (see B, Fig. 3, p. 66\ and turn 
the heel briskly inwards towards the unemployed 
foot, while the head is slowly moved to look over 
the left shoulder. 

Up to this point all has been easy, but now 
that the skater is on the inside edge backwards 
his difficulties begin. He finds that there is an 
almost irresistible tendency for the skate to curl 
sharply inwards, instead of keeping on the same 
large curve which was easily retained before the 
turn. The unemployed leg, too, persists in drop- 
ping away from its fellow towards the centre of 
the circle, so that it is in a hopeless position for 
taking a fresh stroke. 

There are three main causes tending to produce 
this state of affairs, for each of which a different 
remedy is indicated. First; the natural revolution 
of the body at the time of the turn tends to 
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continue unnaturally after the turn, owing to the 
left shoulder having been brought forward in the 
way that I have described as necessary in order 
to start revolution in the proper direction. The 
skater's body, in fact, is in a wrong attitude for 
the inside;^ edge backwards, and one tending to 
throw the skate too strongly on to that edge. 
To remedy this, the left shoulder must be quickly 
moved back again directly after the turn, the body 
being rotated in a direction contrary to the direc* 
tion of rotation set up by the turn. The b^inner, 
indeed, will find it necessary to hold back the 
shoulder by a decided muscular effort, in order 
to retain it in what is now the leading position. 
Secondly, almost all beginners make the mistake 
of taking this turn with a rush. In consequence 
of this, excessive rotation is set up at the turn, 
which makes the subsequent contra-rotation more 
difficult The remedy is evidently not to hurry 
the turn, but rather to take it extra slowly. 
Thirdly, when a skater is on the inside edge back- 
wards, his centre of gravity tends to lie not directly 
over the foot upon which he is travelling, but inside 
it, and the unemployed leg, owing to its natural 
anatomical position, hangs, so to speak, on the 
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inner side of the curve of progression, and so 
tendsi by reason of its weight, to throw the skater 
too strongly on to the edge. This difficulty is 
accentuated when excessive rotation of the body 
has already thrown the skater on to too small a 
curve. The remedy is to take great pains to place 
and keep the unemployed leg behind its fellow, 
with the knee and toe carried in such a manner 
as to look almost directly backwards in the 
direction of progress (see Fig. 6). 

A point worth noting is that the skater should 
not travel too strongly upon the inside edge, but 
should try to throw himself away from the centre 
of the circle, so that he is almost on the flat of 
the skate, and travels almost in a straight line. 
This will help him to keep the tail of the three 
out. He should remember, too, that the anterior 
half of the travelling area is the portion of the 
skate that should now be used (see C, Fig. 3, p. 66). 
If, indeed,. he travels further back on the skate 
than this, speed will be lost, although steadi- 
ness of balance will probably not be impaired ; but 
if he travels further forward, stability will be lost 
as well as speed. To hold a good long curve of 
inside edge backwards after the turn of the outside 
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forward three, so that the skater is prepared at 
any moment, and at any place, to commence 
another similar three upon the other foot at a 
good pace, and without faltering, is a first-rate 
test of fine skating. 

Inside Back Three (see Fig. 13). — This turn from inside 
inside back to outside forward is far the most ^* ' '^* 
difHcult of the '^ three " turns, and especially so at 
a high rate of speed I stated in the chapter on 
"Form," p. 59, that in some turns the skater 
momentarily uses that part of the skate which lies 
behind the travelling area. The inside back three 
is one of these turns, and the skater will find it 
necessary to pivot on the portion of the skate indi- 
cated in order to avoid a *' scrape," and to make 
a perfectly clean turn (see F, Fig. 3, p. d/S). The 
attitude of the skater and the portion of the skate 
used by him when progressing on the inside edge 
backwards before the turn, and on the outside edge 
forwards after the turn, need no description, as 
they will be understood from what has gone before. 
To skate these turns alternately, first on one foot 
and then on the other, is an extremely difficult 
matter, and necessitates the use of the choctaw 
stroke, which is described later on (p. 122). With 
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regard to the way of making the turn itself, it is 
much easier of execution if the movement of the 
head, and the slight rotation of the shoulders 
which starts the revolution of the body, be com- 
menced some seconds before the skater actually 
wishes to turn. Thus, supposing he is on the right 

foot, some few seconds 
before turning, he 
should allow the head 
to look over the right 
sho.ulder, and should 
rotate the shoulders 
from left to right 
The inside back edge 
will now become un- 
tenable, and if the 
INSIDE PACK THREE (Rt foot), skatcr uow throws 

OUTSIDE BACK THREE (U foot> ,. ,^ „• , 

-. himself well back on 

Fig. 13* 

to the heel of the 
skate, and briskly turns the toe outwards, away 
from the unemployed foot, the turn can be made 
without scraping. There is no doubt that a gentle 
forward swing of the unemployed leg makes this 
turn much easier, and, if done gracefully, is per- 
haps allowable; but no skater should be satisfied 
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until he can skate a true turn at will, with the un- 
employed leg in its proper position. Directly the 
turn has been made, since the body is not in the 
correct position for the outside edge forwards^ 
the shoulders must be rotated back again so that 
the right leads. Unless this is done, the skater 
will not be steady on his curve of outside edge. 

Outside Back Three (see Fig. 13). — This is the Outside 
turn from outside back to inside forward. All that 
is necessary to say about it is, that the turn should 
be made on the posterior third of the travelling 
area (see £, Fig. 3, p. 66)^ and that, although the 
body is in correct position for the inside edge 
forwards after the turn is completed, so that no 
contra-rotation of the shoulders is needed, never- 
theless it is not easy to hold a good bold curve 
of inside forward edge after the turn, because of 
the action of the skater's centre of gravity, and 
the natural position of his unemployed leg (see 
p. 71). A tendency to tilt forwards after the turn 
on to the front of the skate must be corrected, 
the carriage must be very erect, and the unem- 
ployed leg must be held well back. To skate these 
threes on alternate feet, the choctaw stroke is 
needed, as in the case of the preceding turn. 
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« 

The Different Varieties of Q's. 

A " Q " is a change followed by a three turn, and 
a " reverse Q " is a three turn followed by a change. 
Similarly, we have rocker-Q's, counter-Q's, and 
bracket-Q's, with the reverse varieties of each ; 
for instance, a rocker-Q is a change followed by a 
rocking turn, and a reverse bracket-Q is a bracket 
turn followed by a change. When, in the Q 
figures, the edge which immediately succeeds the 
turn, or, in the reverse Q figures, the edge which 
immediately precedes the turn, is prolonged round 
so as to make a complete circle, marks are left on 
the ice which somewhat resemble the letter Q (see 
Fig. 14). Such complete Q's, however, are but 
rarely if ever skated, as will be noticed in the 
combined figures. The call, "change, turn," in fact, 
which implies no particular shape of figure, is now 
generally used in combined figures instead of 
" Q," and " bracket, change " instead of " reverse 
bracket-Q," and in the latter case the alternative 
name is decidedly preferable. 

The Four Simple Q's. 

These figures, which consist of the four changes, 
two backwards and two forwards, each followed by 
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a three turn, are the most useful figures in skating. 
They are very pretty, they lead to countless 
variations when combined with other figures, and 
they are a means of gaining both pace and power. 
Any of the four Q's can be skated of large size, and 
in accordance with all the rules of form, etc., given 
under the different edges and turns involved, but 
this necessitates a considerable speed to start with. 
In combined figures, however, a Q is often com- 
menced at a comparatively low rate of speed, and 
it is then necessary to skate in the way about to be 
described, if pace is not only to be retained, but 
possibly increased. 

Inside Forward Q (see Fig. 14). — The skater /wA// 
should start without any hurry upon a moderate 
curve of inside edge forwards, say upon the right 
foot, holding himself in the correct attitude, with 
the right shoulder leading. Just before the time 
comes for making the change he should lean 
strongly over on to the inside edge, with the result 
that a partial loss of equilibrium is effected, the 
body being in advance of the foot. To overcome 
this, the skater must, after first leaning well back 
on to the heel of his skate, behind the travelling 
area (see F, Fig. 3, p. 66\ sharply turn the toe 

H 
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inwards, so that the skate moves through an angle 
of about thirty degrees, and he must bring the foot 
quickly forwards at the same time, so that it 
overtakes the body. The effect of this action is 
to force the skate into a curve of shorter radius 
than that in which it has previously been travel- 
ling, and equilibrium 
is restored. The 
shoulders are at the 
same instant slightly 
but sharply rotated 
from left to right, 
with the result that 
the body faces full 
front The latter is 
then strongly thrown 
INSIDE FORWARD Q (Rt foot). over towards the 

OUTSIDE FORWARD Q (U foot). ^ght, SO that the 

skater finds himself 
firmly on the outside edge forwards. The rapid 
advance of the foot to catch up the body leads, 
moreover, to an increased rate of speed. As soon 
as the change has been made, the shoulders 
should not be rotated back into the correct 
attitude for the outside forward, because the three 
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turn on to the inside back edge has almost im« 
mediately to be made, and the shoulders are now 
in the proper position for starting the revolu- 
tion of the body from left to right, necessary 
for that turn, which is made by still further 
advancing the left shoulder, and briskly turning 
the heel inwards, until the body pivots on the 
anterior third of the travelling area of the skate 
(see "Outside Forward Three," p. 90). A tem- 
porary, if slight, bending of the employed knee, and 
a gentle swing forward of the unemployed leg, are 
admissible at the moment of change. The power, 
then, which is developed at the change of edge, Continw 

• . . • - , • • 1 • OM stroke, 

IS derived from a somewhat abrupt righting 
of a destroyed equilibrium. This is the force 
which is utilized in continuous figure-skating, 
when a fresh lease of speed is attained at every 
change of edge, the result of its application being 
what is termed the continuous stroke, the skater 
perhaps starting almost from rest, and yet con- 
tinuing upon one foot for several minutes. There 
being no external impetus after the start, it is 
obvious that the continuous stroke as used in 
skating Q's, and in continuous figure-skating 
generally, is altogether a matter of equilibrium. 
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Outside . Outside Forward Q. — This figure on the right 
foot is skated in a similar manner to the preceding, 
the chief points of distinction being that the 
shoulders which, as in the former figure, are slightly 
rotated from left to right when the change is made, 
must be rotated back, after the change, into the 
correct attitude for the inside edge forwards, right 
shoulder leading, and left shoulder held well back. 
In this position the shoulders are ready to start 
the revolution of the body from right to left, 
necessary for skating the inside forward three turn, 
which is made by further recession of the left 
shoulder and a brisk turning outwards of the heel, 
while the body pivots on the anterior third of the 
travelling area (see " Inside Forward Three," p. 87), 

Ouifuie Outside Back Q (see Fig. 15).— This Q being the 
most difficult of the series, needs a special descrip- 
tion. The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
inside back three, which is always hard to skate, 
now that it succeeds the back outside change, as it 
does in this figure, is harder than ever, because the 
skater is thrown very strongly on to the inside 
edge backwards after the change. Imagine a 
skater on a curve of outside edge backwards on 
the right foot. Just before the change he must 
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lean strongly over on to the edge, and allow the 
body to get in advance of the foot, so that his 
equilibrium is partially lost. He must now rise 
on to the portion of his skate which lies a little 
in front of the travelling area (see A, Fig. 3, p. 66), 
and turn the heel firmly and quickly outwards 
through an angle of 
about thirty degrees, 
bending the knee of the 
employed leg a little as 
the foot is brought up to 
overtake the body, and 
rotating the shoulders 
slightly, but sharply, 
from left to right. He 
will soon find himself 
on the inside edge back- 
wards, with his body 
inclined to the left, but 
facing full front. This attitude of the body, 
though incorrect for the inside edge backwards, 
must not be altered, because the inside back 
three has almost immediately to be made, and 
it is necessary that the shoulders should be in 
the proper position for starting the revolution 




OUTSIDE BACK Q (Rt foot). 
INSIDE BACK Q (Lt foot). 

Fig. 15. 
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of the body from left to right demanded by that 
turn, before the latter is due. The head, also, 
must now be turned strongly on to the right 
shoulder, and the skater must shift his balance as 
far back as possible on to the heel of the skate 
behind the travelling area. Now, with a further 
advance of the left shoulder, and a brisk turning 
outwards of the toe, the three can be made, the 
unemployed leg, if possible, being kept in its 
proper position (see ** Inside Back Three," p. 93). 
jftsid€ Inside Back Q. — This figure (on the right foot) is 

bock Q, 

skated in a similar way to the figure just described, 
the chief difTerence being that directly after the 
change is made the shoulders must be rotated back 
into the proper position for a skater on the outside 
back edge. 

It is evident, then, that what is most noticeable 
in a Q, skated with the continuous stroke, is the 
considerable destruction and righting of equilibrium 
which takes place at the change, and the pro* 
nounced shifting of balance that occurs in the 
course of the figure. The summary (see opposite) 
of the sequence of events in each Q, and of the 
varying attitudes of the different parts of the body 
peculiar to each variety of figure in its different 
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Left leading 
On left shoulder 

AnIerioriofT.A. 

FuU front 

A little in front of 

T.A. 
Heel inwards 

Left leading 
On left shoulder 
Anterior i of TjL 
Left receded 
Moving onto right 

shoulder 
Posterior i of T.A. 
From right to left 
Toe inwards 




Left leading 
On left shoulder 

Anterior i of T.A. 
Left advanced 
Full front 
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Unchanged 
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Lt. more advanced 
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Right leading 
On right shoulder 
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R^ht leading 
On right shoulder 

PosteriorlofT.A. 
Left advanced 

Full ftont 

A little behind 
T.A. 

Toe inwards to- 
ployed foot 

Unchanged 

Posteriori of T A. 
Ll. more advanced 
Moving on to left 

shoulder 
Anterior! of T.A. 
From left lo tight 
Heel inwards to- 
wards unem- 
ployed foot 
Left leading 
On left shoulder 
Anterior! of T.A. 
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stages, may be found useful. For purposes of 
comparison the Q's on the right foot only are 
tabulated. The symbol T.A, means the travelling 
area of the skate-blade. 



The Four Simple Reverse Q's. 

These figures consist of the four " three " turns, 
two forwards and two backwards, each followed by 
a change. The method of skating them is easily 
inferred from what has gone before, but the out* 
side forward reverse Q, being rather difficult, shall 
be described. 
Outside Outside Forward Reverse Q (see Fig. i6). — ^The 
^^se Q, skater must first execute an outside forward three, 
say upon the right foot, according to the full 
directions given on p. 89. The instructions 
there laid down for preventing rotation after the 
turn must be more carefully attended to than 
ever, because the skater has now not only to 
keep the tail of the three out in as straight a line 
as possible, but, at the moment of change, has, in 
addition, to pass over the flat of the skate on to 
the outside edge backwards. He can do this, 
and gain pace as well, if, just when the time comes 
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to change, he leans strongly over on to the inside 
edge and allows the body to get in advance of the 
foot, so that he partially loses his equilibrium, and 
then raising himself on to the portion of his skate 
which lies a little in front of the travelling area 
(see A, Fig. 3, p. 6€}, forces the heel of the skate 




OUTSIDE FORWARD REVERSE Q (Rt foot). 
INSIDE FORWARD REVERSE Q (U foot). 

Fio. z6. 

sharply inwards through an angle of about thirty 
degrees, bringing the foot quickly after the body, 
and rotating the shoulders slightly, for the 
moment, from left to right He must then imme- 
diately throw himself well over on the outside edge 
backwards, the shoulders being at the same time 
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rotated back into their proper position, with the 
left leading. The skater must now hold himself 
strictly upright, and keep the left shoulder and the 
unemployed leg well back, and let the head look 
strongly over the left shoulder, or he will not 
retain a firm hold of the outside edge. 



Multiple "Three" Turns in Sequence. 

The term " turn " when unaccompanied by any 
explanatory prefix, e.g. " rocking," is always under- 
stood to mean a "three" turn. Hence the 
expression " two turns " means two " three " 
turns skated in succession. Two or more turns io 
sequence upon one foot, and from any edge, when 
skated at a good pace, with large bold curves 
between each turn, and with the body in strictly 
correct attitude, need a very great deal of practice, 
and are a stumbling-block to even first-rate skaters. 
Forward Two turns skated alternately on the two feet, 
commencing on the outside edge forwards, are not 
very difHcult, when skated on the cross«roll, but 
when skated large and without the cross, are much 
Forward more difficult Several turns in rotation, started 
' -*fj from the same outside forward edge, are very hard 
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to learn, and, even when mastered, need constant 
practice, if they are to be skated with perfect 
confidence, and at the word of command of the 
caller in a combined figure. Before he attempts 
them, the skater must have perfect mastery over 
both turns involved — namely, the outside forward 
three, and the difficult inside back three. He must 
leani to make bold curves of even length between 
each turn, and must not hurry himself on any 
account, or the faster he goes the more of a 
scramble the turns will become. The forward 
turns, moreover, should be a means of gaining 
pace, for there is almost sure to be some loss of 
speed when each inside back turn is skated, and a 
proportional gain must therefore be made with each 
forward three. This is effected by allowing the 
body to get in advance of the foot, and then, 
directly rotation of the body has taken place, 
recovering equilibrium by drawing the foot rapidly 
after the body, and at the same time giving a sort 
of push off from the ice. The skater must, of 
course, start on the first turn of the series in good 
attitude, and it is important to observe that the 
same position of body must be maintained without 
any material variation throughout the sequence. 
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The slight rotation of the shoulders, and corre- 
sponding movement of the head, appropriate to 
each turn, constitute the only change of attitude 
permissible, the body meanwhile slowly revolving 
at each turn, as it pivots on the forward or back- 
ward part of the travelling area, the toe, or the 
heel being briskly turned outwards, or inwards, 
according to the circumstances of the case. The 
skater should prepare for each turn before he comes 
to it, and should keep the unemployed leg quietly 
in the same position throughout, and should not 
swing it forwards and backwards like a pendulum. 
Inside The Same principles apply to the skating of two 
Z^pu or more turns starting with the inside forward 
turns. three, but they are not so difficult as those which 

begin with the outside forward turn. 
Inside hack Alternate two turns from the inside edge back- 

two turns, - , #.1 

wards constitute a movement of more than excep- 
tional difficulty, and are practically impossible to 
skate in good style, for the reasons given when 
describing the inside edge backwards (see p. 75). 
The same, of course, applies in greater degree to 
multiple turns starting from this edge. On the 
Back two other hand, alternate two turns skated from the 
outside edge backwards are exceedingly pretty, 
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and very pleasant to skate, and, if the directions 
already given for skating the outside edge back- 
wards are carefully followed, no great difficulty 
will be encountered (see p. 79). The chief points 
to remember are, that the first turn must be made 
well back on the posterior third of the travelling 
area of the skate, and that a tendency to allow the 
unemployed leg to come forwards after the first 
turn must be corrected. 



The Four Rocking Turns. 

Rocking turns, or rockers (see p. 85), are turns 
in which one edge of the skate only is used, 
the body being revolved in the same direction 
as in the corresponding "three" turns. Mr. H. 
£. Vandervell was the first to discover that xX, History of 
was possible to convert forward into backward counters. 
progression, and vice versd^ without the inter- 
vention of both edges of the skate. This dis- 
covery marked a great advance in figure-skating, 
for which all figure-skaters owe Mr. Vandervell 
a deep debt of gratitude. The turn which he 
described and called the '* rocking turn " was the 
one now known as the ^'counter-rocking turn." 
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When undergraduates together at Oxford, Mr. 
Pidgeon and I worked hard at this problem 
opened up by Mr. Vandervell, and we soon dis- 
covered that these one-edge turns could be skated 
from all four edges, and, moreover, that two turns 
were possible from every edge, according as the 
body was revolved clockwise or counter-clockwise 
lyiret- (see p. 85). Turns in which the body-revolution 
turns. was in a direction opposite to the revolution in 
Mr. Vandervell's turn were temporarily named 
''three-quarter turns" by Mr. Pidgeon. All these 
turns were worked by us into combined figure- 
skating, and some of the most delightful figures 
on the ice were the result We then asked Mr. 
Vandervell to consider afresh the naming of his 
one-edge turns. This he kindly did, and decided 
to call his original turn the ** counter-rocking turn," 
because the revolution of the body in that turn 
was in an opposite or counter direction to the 
revolution in the corresponding three turn. The 
old name, *' rocking turn," Mr. Vandervell applied 
to the turn in which the body revolution was 
similar to that in the three turn. These names 
were subsequently confirmed at the meeting of 
"The Skating Club" held in 1882 for the purpose 
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of revising tlie nomenclature of combined figure- 
skating. 

No one should be persuaded to attempt these 
turns until he can skate all his edges, "three" 
turns, and Q's really well. No special difficulty 
will then be found in making good rocking turns, 
which are mainly a matter of courage, although 
the outside forward turn requires a great deal of 
practice to skate well. All the directions which 
have been given under the headings of the dif- 
ferent three turns as to attitude of body, rotation 
of shoulders, movement of head, turning of foot, 
and portion of skate-blade on which the skater 
is to effect the turn, as well as to travel before 
and after the turn, apply, to all intents and pur- 
poses, equally well to rocking turns. Inasmuch, 
however, as in each rocking turn the foot has to 
be turned through a greater angle than is neces- 
sary in the three turn which corresponds to it (as 
may be seen by looking at the three and rocker 
depicted in Fig. 1 1, p. 86), more confidence is needed 
to turn the foot briskly as far as it should go; 
and, since in a rocking turn the body has to 
revolve through a greater angle than it does in 
a three turn, much more rotation is set up at the 
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moment of turning, and the skater finds a propor- 
tionately greater difficulty in holding the edge 
securely after the completion of the turn. Espe- 
cially is this the case after the outside forward and 
inside back rockers, after which, as in the corre- 
sponding ''three" turns, contra-rotation of the 
body is needed (see pp. 91 and 95), if correct 
attitude of the body is to be maintained. 

There are four rocking turns : the outside forward 
(in which the turn is from outside forward to 
outside back, see Fig. 11), the inside forward, the 
outside back (see Fig. 17), and the inside back 
(see Fig. 17). There is no necessity to give a 
separate and full description of each of these 
turns. The chief difficulty in all of them is to 
hold the last edge — a difficulty which is most, 
noticeable in the outside forward rocker. Just 
after each rocking turn, a little piece of opposing 
curve creeps in, which leaves a mark on the ice 
resembling a curve of different edge to what is 
intended, e^. in the outside forward rocker (see 
Fig. 11) this little curve looks like one of in- 
side edge backwards, instead of outside. If the 
^^^ turn has been properly done, however, this is not 
roeker. the case. Failure in the outside forward rocker 
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generally results from want of courage to move 
the foot through a large enough angle. If at the 
moment of turn the skater brings the unemployed 
leg forwards by the side of its fellow, or even a little 
in front, the figure is undoubtedly easier to acquire. 
The inside forward rocker is much easier than the inside 
preceding turn. The reason of this is that, justVkv>(^. 




OUTSIDE BACK ROCKER (Rt foot). 
INSIDE BACK ROCKER (Lt fool). 

Fig. 17. 

as in the case of the inside forward three (see 
p. 87), the shoulders are in the proper position 
for rotation in the direction demanded by the 
turn, before the turn itself is due. The reverse 
of this is the case with the outside forward rocker, 
just as it is with the outside forward three (see 

I 
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OtiUide p. 90). The outside back rocker (see Fig. 17) is the 

and inside . /. . \ o 

back easiest of the series, and it is easier than the inside 
back rocker (see Fig. 17), for the same reason 
that the inside forv^ard is easier than the outside 
forward rocking turn. 



The Four Counter-rocking Turns. 

Counter-rocking turns, or counters (see p. 85), 
are turns in which one edge of the skate only is 
used, the body being revolved in an opposite 
or counter direction to that in which it is revolved 
during the corresponding " three " turns. 

The edges employed in each of the four 
counters are easily understood from what has 
gone before, and space docs not admit of a 
separate description of each variety. They are 
all very difficult to skate, the outside back counter 
(see Fig. 18) being the hardest; indeed, this latter 
turn, and the outside back bracket, have the 
distinction of being the most difficult turns on 
the ice. The same little piece of opposing curve 
described with the rockers appears in each counter, 

Cauntefs 

made with but before instead of after the turn. The counters 
stroke. can be skated more easily, and pace can be gained 
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at each turn, if the skater uses the continuous 
stroke which has already been described (see 
p. 99). The skater leans over strongly on to the 
edge, so as to almost destroy his equilibrium, 
which is abruptly righted by a sharp turning of 
the foot, toe or heel 
outwards or inwards, 
according to circum- 
stances, so that the 
skate is forced into 
a curve of shorter 
radius. The turn 
is then immediately 
made by revolving 
the body in the ap- 
propriate direction, 

J ... . , OUTSIDE BACK COUNTER (Rt foot). 

and with the proper ,n8ioe back counter (u foot), 
rotation of shoulders p,o. ,8. 

and head. With for- 
ward counters the unemployed foot should be 
brought briskly forwards just before the turn, and 
with back counters it should be shot backwards. 
It is astonishing how much this continuous stroke 
facilitates the execution of these figures. For- 
ward counters are made on the anterior third of 
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the travelling area of the skate-blade, and back 
counters on the posterior third (see B and E, 
Fig. 3, p. (£). 



The Four Bracket Turns. 

Bracket turns (see p. 85) are similar to "three'* 
turns, in that both edges of the skate are used ; but 
the body is revolved in an opposite or counter 
direction to that in which it is revolved during the 
corresponding " three " turns. Hence, in direction 
of body revolution, a bracket resembles a counter, 
and might well be termed a counter-three. These 
figures were originated by Mr. Witham, and were 
so called from the marks left by the skate on 
the ice. 

There are four turns, each from one of the four 
edges. All are difficult to skate, but the outside 
back bracket is much the hardest These turns 
are unlike all others, in the fact that appropriate 
movements of the shoulders and head are not the 
main factors in their execution. Intelligent, but 
not excessive, movements of the arms, combined 
with a considerable muscular effort on the part 
of the employed foot at the moment of turning, 
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are not only useful, but essential. Each bracket 
turn deserves a more detailed description than 
can be given here, but a few hints for each may 
be useful. The main difficulty in the outside 
forward bracket (see Fig. 1 1) is to hold the inside OutHde 
edge after the turn. This can be got over ^^y trwhet. 
turning the heel as far round as possible, at the 
moment of turn, a well-marked muscular effort 
being necessazy for the purpose, and by making 
the curve after the turn as flat as possible (see 
Fig. 1 1). The turn itself should be made a little 
in front of the travelling area of the skate (see A, 
^^S* 3i P* ^)> so that the skater seems to drop 
on to the inside back edge. The body should 
be prepared for the turn before the latter is due, 
by starting the rotation of the shoulders in the 
appropriate direction, and moving the head on to 
the shoulder over which it should look after the 
turn . The inside forward bracket is much facilitated inside 
if the unemployed leg is brought forward at the bracka. 
moment when the body is about to revolve. The 
turn, which is made on the anterior third of the 
travelling area (see B, Fig. 3, p. 66), may be pre- 
pared for beforehand, by a slight movement of the 
shoulders in the appropriate direction, but there is 
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but very little movement of the head in this figure. 

The chief difficulty which arises in skating an 

IftsuUback inside back bracket (see Fig. 19) is to make the turn 

sufficiently far back on the skate. It should be 




OUTSIDE BACK BRACKET (Rk foot). 
INSIDE BACK BRACKET (Lt foot). 

Fig. 19. 

made as far behind the travelling area as possible 
(see F, Fig. 3, p. ^). The head and shoulders are 
but little utilized, but a sharp movement of the 
arms across the front of the body seems to be 
essential. The turn of the foot is made more 
energetically, perhaps, than in any of the other 
OutsUe brackets. The difficulties of the outside back 
bracket, bracket (see Fig. 19) are perhaps most forcibly 
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expressed in the lines of a contributor to the 
Globe newspaper : — 

"In attempting a back outside bracket, 
Be sure to put on a cork jacket ; 
For if yon should fidl, it will be on the small 
Of your back, and you'll probably crack it.** 

The position of the unemployed leg in this turn is 
such that it cannot be utilized to save a fall ; so, if 
the turn is missed, a tumble is pretty sure to 
result. When the skater is on the outside edge 
backwards, his body is in a hopeless position for 
making the turn, and he must therefore prepare 
for the latter beforehand, by rotating the shoulders 
in the appropriate direction, and turning the head 
well on to the shoulder which will be the leading 
one after revolution of the body has taken place. 
The actual turn must be made as far behind the 
travelling area as possible (see F, Fig. 3, p. 66)^ and 
the toe must be very forcibly and briskly turned 
outwards when the body is quite ready, and not 
before. 

The Four Mohawks. 

A mohawk is a drop from either of the forward 
edges of one foot, to a similar, but back edge, of the 
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other foot, or vice versd; the direction in which the 
skater moves remaining the same throughout. The 
curve in which the skater progresses after the 
mohawk, is practically identical with that in which 
he moves before the mohawk ; these figures are, in 

^^J^' fact, the old spread-eagle in solution. The spread- 
eagle was a peculiar method of progression 
forwards, or backwards, in which both feet remained 
on the ice at the same time, one following exactly 
behind the other, on a similar edge, and in the 
same curve with its fellow. To accomplish this 
movement the heels had to be approximated, and 
the toes turned well outwards, away from one 
another. The outside spread-eagle was indeed an 
exceedingly difficult performance, because of the 
extreme turning outwards of the toes necessitated, 
and was a physical impossibility for most skaters. 
When accomplished, however, with the body erect 
and the knees unbent and touching one another, 
in the way that my father used to skate it to the 
admiration of every one, this movement was very 
beautiful to watch, especially when a change on to 

spread" the inside edge, and back again on to the outside, 

' was made, a movement called the '' spread-eagle 

wave " being the result. I have never seen any one 
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in the present day skate the spread-eagle in this 
way ; no one attempts it, in fact, and the move- 
ment has entirely fallen into disuse. The two 
forward mohawks, on the other hand, which are 
the only genuine mohawks skated, are very common 
figures, and comparatively easy to execute, because 
the body can be turned well round before the 
second foot is dropped into its place behind the 
first, and this avoids an excessive twisting outwards 
of the toe of the second foot. 

The Outside Forward Mohawk (see Fig. 20) is Outside 

forward 

accomplished in the mohawk. 

following way. The 
skater, while progress- 
ing forwards, say on 
the left outside edge, 
rotates his shoulders 
so that the right re- 
cedes, and his body 
revolves slightly from 
left to right ; the head, 
meanwhile, being 
turned to look well 
over the right shoulder. 
The right foot is now dropped behind and across 




OUTSIDE FORWARD MOHAWK. 



Fig. ao. 
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the left foot, on to the right outside edge back- 
wards, the toe at the time being slightly turned 
outwards. 
Inside ^^ Inside Forward Mohawk^ being skated in 

•^^^ a similar manner, needs no description. 

True back mohawks are not skated, as the body 
mohawhs. cannot be turned, as in the forward figures, to 
overcome the difficult spread-eagling of the feet. 
As ordinarily understood, however, a back outside 
inoliaxvk is an ordinary stroke from the outside 
edge backwards of one foot, to the outside edge 
forwards of the other foot ; a back inside mohawk 
being a stroke of similar nature on the inside edge. 

The Four Choctaws. . 

A choctaw is a drop from either of the forward 
edges of one foot, to a dissimilar and back edge 
of the other foot, or vice versd. The direction 
of progression after the choctaw is almost the same 
as before it, but not quite, since the second curve 
Outside is on a different edge to the first. The outside 
choctaw, forward choctaw (see Fig. 21) is made in precisely 
the same way as the outside forward mohawk, 
except that, after the partial revolution of the body, 
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the skater drops on to the inside, instead of the 
outside, back edge. The inside forward choctaw is ^''^*^ . 
skated in a similar manner ; and the two back choctaw. 




OUTSIDE FORWARD CHOCTAW. 
FtG, ax. 



choctaws are ordinary strokes from either back Back 
edge to a dissimilar forward edge on the other 
foot. 



Cross Mohawks and Cross Choctaws. 

These absurd figures are mohawks and choctaws 
in which the second foot, instead of being dropped 
across the first foot behind the latter, is crossed 
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in front, a proceeding which involves an almost 

complete revolution of the body in an opposite 

direction to the way in which it revolves in the 

corresponding ordinary mohawks and choctaws. 

In the forward figures the toes, and in the back 

figures the heels and toes, become approximated in 

the most curious way. 

Other un- In describing the different varieties of Q's 

Hmpie (p* 96)9 I stated that, besides the four simple 

fis^res, Q»g^ ^g g^lgQ \i^s^ rocker-Q's, counter-Q*s, and 

bracket-Q's, with the reverse varieties of each. It 
is quite unnecessary to further describe these 
figures, as they will be easily understood from all 
that has gone before. Similarly, the reader will 
understand that rockers, counters, and braickets 
can be skated in sequence, in the same way as 
threes, and that endless variations of figures can 
be constructed by combining any of the turns 
with the mohawks and changes, etc. The skater, 
indeed, has an unlimited field of practice before 
him, even should he elect not to attempt combined 
figures, to which I shall now proceed to turn the 
reader's attention. In concluding the foregoing 
necessarily brief account of the simple figures, I 
would strongly advise the skater to fill up any 
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gaps that may exist by reading Mr. W. R. 
Pidgeon's chapters in ** Figure-Skating : Simple 
and Combined." His directions for skating these 
figures, which are arranged in the order in which 
they should be learnt, are replete with useful 
hints for the beginner, and are singularly lucid 
and sound. 



1 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN 
COMBINED FIGURE-SKATING. 

Taken from " Figure-Skating : Simple and Combined^*^ and founded 
on the ' ' ExplanetHon of Terms * authorized by the Conference of 
Skating Ciubsy/ufy^ 1 89 1. 

1. A *' movement" is a figure or a part of a figure 
skated on one foot only — €.g, Q, three. 

2. A '' figure " is a movement or a series of movements 
having a recognized name — €.g. Q, twice back, mohawk. 

3. A '' call " is a figure or a series of figures beginning 
and ending at the centre, such figures being determined 
by the word of command of the caller. 

4. The term "centre" applied to any figure means 
that it is to be executed close to the centre. 

5. The terms " meet " and " pass " are used to express 
two methods in which the centre may be passed in the 
middle of a call. 

When the word " meet '* is called, a fresh stroke is 
taken up at the centre. 

When the word " pass " is called, a fresh stroke, if 
demanded by the call, is taken up beyond the centre. 

6. The term " about " applied to any figure means a 
change in the direction of revolution round the centre in 
the course of that figure. 

7. The terms " out " and " in *' are used in any call or 
part of a call in which the skaters do not circle round 
the centre. 

8. The term " entire " may be applied at the option of 
the caller to any single figure in the course of which the 
skaters both leave and return to the centre. Should the 
skaters leave and return to the centre more than once in 
the course of such a figure, tlie caller must repeat the 
word " entire " each time he passes the centre. 
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RULES OF COMBINED FIGURE-SKATING. 

Taken from ^^Figure-Skating : Simple and Combined^^^ and found*.d 
on the ** Rules " authorized by the Conference of Skating Clubs^ 
July, 1891. 

1. The caller sets the time, speed, and mode of 
skating all calls, and must be accurately followed by the 
other skaters. 

2. Every figure must be commenced on the outside 
edge, unless the inside edge be specified in the call. 

3. Whenever the foot is changed at the commence- 
ment of a new figure the word '* and " must be used in 
the call to denote that change. 

4. The centre must always be kept outside the curve 
on which it is approached, unless the word ''off" is 
called, when it must be kept inside the curve. 

5. When starting from rest to skate a new call or set 
of calls, the skater must keep the centre inside the curve 
on which he leaves it, and must commence the first 
figure on the right foot, unless it is otherwise specified. 

6. Whenever the centre is passed in the middle of a 
call one of the words '* centre," *' meet," or " pass " must 
be inserted in the call. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COMBINED FIGURES, 

OMBINED or concerted figure-skating is 

the art of skating, in combination with 

one or more skaters, the various simple 

figures set forth in the preceding chapter. 

History of The history of combined figure-skating is to all 

figure* intents and purposes the history of two clubs — 

fkoHng. ,.^j^^ Skating Club" and the Wimbledon Skating 

Club. It is true that a club existed at Oxford 
termed the Oxford Skating Society, the members 
of which are known to have practised combined 
figures at about the period when "The Skating 
Club " was founded, or even earlier ; but the figures 
were of a different kind to those so familiar to 
skaters at the present day. That very ancient club, 
the Edinburgh Skating Club, too, probably skated 
combined figures at a very early date, and, as 
I pointed out in the introductory chapter, some 
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of its members did excellent work in early years 
by publishing books of diagrams of combined 
figures. Nevertheless, the brunt of the work of 
originating, naming, developing, and improving 
combined figures, as well as of teaching them to 
others, has fallen upon the two clubs first named 
above. 

"The Skating Club," amongst whose members 
the kind of figures which we now skate originated, 
was for many years the only school of combined 
figure-skating. The figfures which its members 
devised and named in their own way, without any 
very definite plan, were not much known outside 
the club until the publication, in 1869, of Messrs. 
Vandervell and Witham's book on skating. Since 
then, skaters all over the country have keenly 
interested themselves in combined figures. But, 
as the number of figures increased, the need for 
a definite system of nomenclature became apparent, 
and in 1882 I published "Combined Figure- 
Skating" in conjunction with my brother. In 
that volume combined figures were for the first 
time named in accordance with a uniform plan. 
The system devised by us was adopted by " The 
Skating Club" in preference to other excellent 

K 
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plans brought forward by Mr. Vandervell and Mr. 
Pidgeon. This establishment of a uniform system 
of naming combined figures had the very desirable 
result of enabling skaters from all over the country 
to skate together without any difficulty. So many 
new figures were added year by year to the list 
of those commonly practised that, in 1890, it 
became evident that several important changes 
were needed in the old system of nomenclature, 
which had now become insufficient to meet the 
growing demands made upon it Suggestions for 
a more complete scheme were made by me and 
others in the columns of the Field newspaper, 
and a tentative trial of the practicability of these 
suggestions was made upon the ice during the 
winter of 1890-91. A meeting of representatives 
of the different skating clubs in London and its 
surrounding neighbourhood was subsequently, in 
July, 1 891, convened by the committee of "The 
Skating Club," and a revised system of nomen- 
clature and a tabulated code of rules for combined 
figure-skating was agreed upon. This system is 
in force at the present time, and, on the whole, 
works exceedingly well. 

Since the year 1880 the influence exerted by 
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the Wimbledon Skating Club in the figure-skating 
world has been very marked. In many ways, in- 
deed, this club, working in conjunction with " The 
Skating Club/' may be said to have revolutionized 
the practice of combined figure-skating. The 
high standard of skating ability demanded of its 
members, many of whom are also members of " The 
Skating Club," and the excellent ice procurable 
on Wimbledon Lake, have had a great deal to do 
with this result; but still more has it been due 
to the determination of its best men to improve 
the art in every possible way, by inventing new 
varieties of figures, and devising endless com- 
binations of old ones. The old stage-coach pace 
at which the figures used to be skated was 
abolished by the club in favour of a much- 
increased rate of speed. The most difficult move- 
ments, too, have in recent years been freely and 
boldly introduced into the figures by its members, 
who have always loyally adhered to the first and 
most important rule of combined figure-skating 
— "The caller sets the time, speed, and mode of 
skating all calls, and must be accurately followed 
by the other skaters." Unless, indeed, all the 
skaters taking part in a combined figure unselfishly 
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co-operate to observe the above rule the figure 
will never work smoothly and without friction, 
or retain its proper symmetry of form. 

Canadians, Frenchmen, etc., skate many of their 
small, highly-curved figures in combination, but 
their plan of skating is quite difTerent to ours. 
They swing each other round in circles, clasping 
and releasing hands for the purpose, a very pretty 
effect being created. 
GeHfrai To get a general idea of a British combined 
comHned figure, it is ncccssary to imagine, say, six skaters 
^^"''* (A, B, C, D, E, and F) standing at the corners 
of an imaginary hexagon. A and B stand facing 
north and south, C and D north-east and south- 
west, and E and F south-east and north-west 
The figure is commenced by A and B skating 
towards the centre of this space, and then crossing 
one another and skating outwards away from one 
another, while performing a definite series of 
movements which ultimately bring them back 
again face to face. Directly after A and B have 
started, C and D likewise start on a corresponding 
course, and these are similarly followed by E and 
F. As soon as all the six skaters are, so to speak, 
under way, if the combined figure is one of the 
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circling variety, they will all be skating on the 
circumference of a large circle, and moving in the 
same direction and at equal distances from one 
another. A will be exactly opposite B, and 
making each change of movement synchronously 
with him. Similarly, C will be opposite D and 
E opposite F. As the set of movements draws 
to a close, the several pairs skate towards the 
centre again in the same order as before, and 
pass one another shoulder to shoulder as they 
start again to execute the next series of move- 
ments. As the men . converge together, each 
skater has to avoid chances of a collision, not only 
with his partner, but with the other skaters, which 
makes it necessary for him to time his movements 
very carefully, so that he may arrive at exactly 
the right place at exactly the right moment All 
this involves great accuracy of skating, so that 
every man taking part in a combined figure needs 
to be a perfect master of all his edges and turns, 
and to have thorough command of his skates. 

To become a good combined figure-skater is 
the aim of every British skater. The kind of 
simple figures which he practises, the rules of 
form which he loyally strives to obey in every 
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Ice-rinks 

and 

combined 

figure- 

skating. 



particular, all tend to ultimately make him a 
combined figure-skater. Directly the ice is strong 
enough to bear several skaters meeting together 
at one point, and a sufficiently large piece of ice 
is secured, the orange which is to serve as a centre 
is quickly deposited on the ice, a " set " of two, 
four, or six skaters is made up, and a combined 
figure is started, and probably kept going on and 
off all day long. No one who has not tried it 
has any idea of the supreme fascination of skating 
in a good set of combined figures. The combined 
figure-skater needs to possess many other quali- 
ties, as we shall see later on, besides that of being 
a good skater and overcoming the difficulties of 
the movements he is called upon to perform. It 
is in the exercise of these qualities, no doubt, that 
he derives such acute pleasure from concerted 
skating. It is certainly the fact that the man 
who spends his time in practising isolated figures 
soon tires, but the combined figure-skater never 
seems to tire of skating his sociable figures. 

Hence, up to but a few years ago English, or 
at any rate London, experts were combined figure- 
skaters or nothing. But now, with the advent of 
artificially frozen ice-rinks, a new era seems to be 
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dawning. Upon these rinks, which are open for 
about six months of the year, combined figure- 
skating is practically impossible. The " Niagara '' 
rink alone, of those hitherto constructed, affords 
ample room for one set of combined-figures skated 
of the largest size. But the combined skater is 
a selfish mortal; he needs the whole of such a 
space for himself and those who are skating with 
him. The course, indeed, must be clear of in- 
truders or the figure cannot possibly be executed ; 
for if the performers have to give way to others, 
the figure, requiring as it does such niceties of time 
and position, must necessarily be ruined. Hence, 
since it is obviously impossible for ''Niagara," 
or any other rink, to be specially reserved (except 
on special occasions) for four or six persons, com- 
bined figure-skating is not practised under cover. 
The result of this is that many of our experts, 
having now ample facilities for practising other 
figures which take up little room, are turning their 
attention to those continuous figures which I shall 
deal with in the next chapter, and which have 
hitherto been the special domain of experts in 
the non-British school of figure-skating. As I 
pointed out in the chapter on " Form," this state 
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of affairs will probably result in some considerable 
modification of the British style of figure-skating. 

Skating to a Centre. 

Before attempting to skate figures with others 
the skater must first practise by himself the art of 
" skating to a centre/' and must have some know- 
ledge of the meaning of the terms used in concerted 
figure-skating, or he will be unable to understand 
the directions of the caller in a combined figure. 

When two or more are skating together, one of 
the number decides what figures are to be skated, 

The calier. and the mode of skating them. He is termed the 
'' caller," and it is his duty to call out the figures in 
a loud clear voice (see Rule i).* Each figure or 
series of figures beginning and ending at the 

A call. centre and called at any one time, is termed a 
*'cair' (see Expln. 3),t and it is important that 
the right names should be given to the figures, or 
the call will not be understood. The figures are 
named in accordance with the recognized system 

* References to "Rules" mean throughout the '* Rules of 
Combined Figure-Skating," p. 127. 

t References to ''Explanations" mean throughout the "Ex- 
planation of Terms used in Combined Figure-Skating," p. 126. 
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of nomenclature I have already alluded to, and 
which I shall attempt to explain in detail in the 
following pages. 

The '* centre " is a fixed point on the ■ ice from 7^€ centre, 
which the skater starts the figure or figures com- 
prising the call, and to which he returns at the 
end of the call to begin the same, or a new call 
from the same point An orange is generally used 
in skating clubs as a centre, although a heap of 
snow or skate-cuttings will serve the same purpose. 

Forward Entire (see Fig. 22). — ^This is the first 
call the skater should practise to a centre. The 
meaning of the terms employed first engages our 
attention, and, at the outset, it is necessary to 
explain that every figure in combined skating is 
commenced on the outside edge unless the inside 
edge be specified (see Rule 2) ; hence '' forward '' 
means outside forward. The term ** entire " here Useofunn 

** entire ** 

means that in the course of the curve of outside 
edge forwards the skaters both leave and return to 
the centre (see Expln. 8). It appears at first sight 
that the word '' entire '' is not needed, because, as 
we have already learnt, every call begins and ends 
at the centre. It is permissible, however, for the 
caller^ to deliver his call piecemeal, especially when 
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it is very long, and consists of many figures, as it 
is easier for him to do so, and the skaters might 
possibly fail to remember a very long call if 
delivered all at once. Hence it has come to be 
understood that, if the first figure called has not 
the word ** entire " appended, skaters are entitled to 
expect that another figure or series of figures will 
follow, before the call is completed. When, there- 
fore, it is intended that the call shall consist of only 
one figure, as in the present case, it is well to add 
the word " entire," which at once tells a skater that 
he is to return to the centre and need not expect 
another figure. He is then able to prepare accord- 
ingly, and make the first stroke with sufiicient 
force to enable him to come back to the centre 
again without material loss of speed. 
fftnv to Having placed the orange on the ice, the skater 
figure from should Stand about three yards from it (see A, Fig. 
22), and then skate slowly towards it. On arriving 
at the centre the skater must start the call on the 
right foot according to Rule 5, and, in compliance 
with the same rule, which tells him when starting 
from rest to keep the centre inside the curve 
on which he leaves it, he must strike to the 
left of the centre. This stroke should be a 
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powerful one, as the aim of a combined figure- 
skater is to make large, powerful curves, not so 
large, however, that his impetus is exhausted before 
he returns to the centre. The circle of outside 





FORWARD ENTIRE OFF (Rt foot). 
FORWARD ENTIRE (U foot). 



FORWARD ENTIRE (Rt foot). 
FORWARD ENTIRE (Lt foot). 



Fig. 29. 



edge forwards which the skater makes should, in 
fact, have a diameter of about twenty-five feet, and 
the beginner must not be satisfied until he can 
skate a "forward entire" of this size, without 
material loss of speed at the end of the figure. On 
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How to reaching the centre the call is completed, but in 
call and Order to repeat it on the left foot a fresh stroke 
^^ ^ must be taken, and the question arises on which 
side of the centre must this new stroke be taken ? 
The answer is that the skater should practise 
taking it on either side, in the way shown in the 
two diagrams in Fig. 22. The reason why this 
practice is advisable is that in the combined figures 





Fig. 33. 

the relationship of the skaters to the centre, when- 
ever they approach it otherwise than from rest, 
varies at different times, and depends entirely upon 
the call. 
''Rule of The difference between these two so-called sides 
^Jthe of the centre, and the rule of the road, so to speak, 
€efitrf, relating to them, must therefore be explained. 
The accompanying diagram (Fig. 23), in which the 
arrows represent the two directions in which a 
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skater can approach the centre, will demonstrate 
the necessary points better than words. Rule 4 
tells us that the centre must always be kept outside 
the curve on which it is approached, unless the 
word *'off " is called, when it must be kept inside 
the curve. If, therefore, the word " off " is not called, 
the skaters must take their course on the near side 
of the centre shown in Fig. 23, and if it is called, 
they must skate to the off side. This Rule 4 was 
devised by me and adopted at the conference of 
skating clubs in 1891. It has worked most satis- 
factorily, and has removed that confusion at the 
centre which was of frequent occurrence before its 
adoption — a confusion which was the cause of 
frequent collisions and the breaking-up of many 
a figure. In the case, then, of the call " forward 
entire," if the caller wishes it first skated on one 
foot, and then on the other, and if he wishes the 
stroke of the second forward entire taken on the 
near side of the centre, the call for the first figure 
would be "forward entire" (see right-hand diagram. 
Fig. 22). If, on the other hand, he wishes the stroke 
of the second figure to be taken on the off side of 
the centre, the call for the first figure would be 
"forward entire off" (see left-hand diagram, 
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Fig. 22). The reader has now discovered that 
when the skater has made a forward entire first 
on one foot and then on the other, he has skated 
the outside forward eight. In combined figure- 
skating, however, the term ''eight" is but rarejv 
used. 

Inside Fonvard Entire, — This is the next call to 
be practised to a centre, and is a complete circle 
of inside edge forwards skated just like the pre- 
ceding call, except that the first stroke from rest 
is taken to the right of the centre, instead of to 
the left, in order to comply with Rule 5. 
Modern Forward Turn Entire (Forward Three EnHre) (see 
7edH^f Fig. 24). — It has always been the custom to speak 
of two "three" turns as simply two turns (see 
p. io6). In agreement with this, the latest practice 
in London combined figure-skating circles is to 
reserve the term " turn " entirely for " three " turns 
and in calling combined figures to drop the word 
"three" altogether, "turn" being substituted for 
it. In some of the longer calls this plan is a 
distinct advantage, as will be seen later on. In 
the following pages this new plan will be adopted, 
but the less modern calls will be printed by the 
side of the new ones, in most cases, for the sakq 
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of reference, and because the caller has the option 
of calling either way. This call skated to a 
centre is the foundation of combined figure- 
skating, and until the skater is absolutely pro- 
ficient in it, he must on no account attempt to 
skate in combination with others. Full directions 
have been given in the preceding chapter for 
skating an outside forward three. The difficulty 
which we there described of holding a long, steady 
curve after the turn without curling unduly inwards, 
so that the skater can strike directly on to the 
other foot without faltering — i.e. without first of all 
straightening his course with a preliminary dig on Fudging. 
the ice with the other foot (a practice commonly 
termed " fudging ") — is much accentuated when the 
figure has to be done to a centre. The rules with 
regard to the relationship of the skater to the centre 
are, of course, the same in this call, and in all 
succeeding calls, as those already fully explained 
in the case of "forward entire." In the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 24) the course of the skater 
is represented as being on the near side of the 
centre, but the beginner must practise taking the 
second stroke on the off side as well. It is a fact, 
however, that in the large majority of calls the 
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near side of the centre is the side used, the word 
"off" being but exceptionally called. The reason 
of this is that most figures work better, and are 
easier of execution, when the strokes are taken on 
the near side, especially when several are skating 
together in combination. It will be noticed that 




FORWARD TURN ENTIRE (Rt foot). 
FORWARD TURN ENTIRE (Lt foot). 

Fig. 24. 

the tail of the three is much longer than the curve 
before the turn. Skaters vary much in their 
skating of threes in this respect, but the diagram 
represents, on the whole, the average practice. The 
size of the three is important. It should be the 
aim of the figure-skater to make it as large as 
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possible without unduly sacrificing pace. On good 

ice, and starting from rest, a first-rate skater can 

easily make a three forming a circle the diameter 

of which is about twenty-three feet Of course, if 

the skater approaches the centre at a good speed 

at the termination of some other figure, much 

larger threes than this can be skated. The 

beginner should not be satisfied until he can skate 

them with a diameter of at least twenty feet, and 

without the semblance of a '' fudge " at the centre. 

Inside Forward Turn Entire (Inside F&rward Three 

Entire). — This Call should next be skated to a 

centre. No special description is necessary. The 

stroke at the centre after the completion of the 

first three is exceedingly effective when taken on 

the near side, although the off centre stroke is also 

very pretty, and is excellent practice for the ** off 

meet" combined figures, which we shall describe 

later on. 

Once Back — and Forward (see Fig. 25). — The 
skater should next practise this call to a centre, but 
an explanation must first be given of those terms 
with which the reader is as yet unacquainted. 
" Once back " is a figure composed of two move- 
ments — a forward three, followed by a drop on 
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to the outside edge backwards of the other foot 
Meaning The word "and" in combined figure-skating 
^'Mtd'*in denotes a change of foot (see Rule 3). This 
fi^^^ does not mean that whenever the foot is changed 
the word *'and" is used, because we have just 
seen that in the figure ''once back" the foot is 
changed. There are, in fact, several other series 
of movements besides '' once back " in such 
common use on the ice, that they have received 
conveniently short names, which are intended 
to save skaters the trouble of enumerating the 
various changes of foot that may occur — e^. 
"twice back," "twice forward," "mohawk," etc. 
The method of skating the call " once back — and 
forward" is as follows. The skater leaves the 
centre with an outside forward turn, and as soon 
as he has got well away from the centre, he places 
the other foot down gently on the outside edge 
backwards, without any stamp, or separation of the 
legs (see Fig. 25). He now commences to travel 
somewhat as though on the circumference of a 
circle which has the orange for its centre. When 
he has travelled about a quarter of a circle on this 
edge, he must change the foot, and return to the 
centre on a bold curve of outside edge forwards. 
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With regard to some of the dimensions in this 
call, a good skater will make the first portion of 
the three about twelve feet long, and the second 
portion the same length, 
the measurement being 
calculated on the chord 
of the arc in each case. 
When travelling on the 
outside edge backwards, 
he will move about forty 
feet from the centre, if 
the ice is of average 
quality. In the diagram 
(Fig. 25) I have only 
drawn the completed 
call started on the right 
foot ; the same call re- 
peated on the left foot needs no diagram or 
description. 

Twice Back—and Forward.— This call, skated to 
a centre, is similar to the last, except that there is 
an extra three and an additional "back " to be in- 
terpolated before the homeward curve of outside 
forward (see Plate II.). A " twice back," in fact, 
consists of the following series of movements — a 




ONCE BACK-and FORWARD. 
Fig. 35. 
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forward turn and a drop on to the outside back of 
the other foot, followed by another forward turn 
on the same foot as the first, again succeeded by a 
drop on to the outside back. 

All the figures described in the previous chapters 
can, of course, be skated to a centre — for instance, 
every variety of turn, the mohawks, and choctaws, 
and multiple turns from every edge. It is an 
excellent rule that any figure which can be skated 
to a centre should be diligently practised in that 
way, but many figures are very difficult when so 
skated, and are only possible for advanced skaters. 
Hence, when the beginner is proficient in skating 
the foregoing easy calls to a centre in the way that 
we have described, he may commence taking his 
place in a combined figure. 

The Three Groups of Combined Figures. 

Combined figures may be divided into three 
groups : (i) The ordinary circling figures, in which 
the skater circles round the centre in the same 
direction throughout the call. (2) The "about" 
circling figures, in which the skater, after circling in 
one direction, turns about, somewhat like a ship 
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tacking, and circles back again in the opposite 
direction. (3) The " out and in '* figures, in which 
the skater does not circle round the centre at 
all, but skates directly away from the centre, and 
directly back again. I first arranged combined 
figures in this way in the pages of "Figure- 
Skating: Simple and Combined," and I see no 
reason for making any change in a division which 
includes every variety of call. 

Group i. — Ordinary Circling Figures, 

These figures first claim our attention, and may 
be further sub-divided into {a) figures in which the 
centre is not passed in the middle of the call, and 
{b) figures in which the centre is passed in the 
middle of the call. " Twice back — and forward," 
which is more used than any other combined 
figure, belongs to sub-division {a)^ and shall first be 
described in the way that it is performed by two 
skaters only. 

Sub-division (a). 

Twice Back — and Forward (performed by two GraufL— 
skaters; see Plate II.). — The two skaters stand ^y^^^ 
facing one another, each at a distance of about-^'^*^'"" 
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Sub-divi' fifteen feet from the centre, which must lie exactly 
Centre not between them. Their positions are shown in Plate 
^ddie^of I^' by the letters A, B. One of the two is selected 
^^* as caller, and as soon as he has called "Twice 
back — and forward " both skaters move slowly 
towards the centre. On reaching it they pass one 
another, right shoulder to right shoulder, and each 
commences the figure on the right foot, in accord- 
ance with the rules already explained. As soon 
as they have dropped from the first turn on to 
the outside edge backwards, they are both circling, 
so to speak, round the centre, in the same direction^ 
but on opposite sides of the circumference, the 
centre being in a straight line between them. The 
second turn and the second back take the skaters 
still further round the circle, and when the second 
back is completed, they return to the centre^ 
skating towards one another, each on a bold curve 
of outside edge forwards. If the caller again gives 
the call " Twice back — and forward," and has not 
added the word "off to the first call, the skaters 
again pass one another at the centre, this time left 
shoulder to left shoulder, each on the near side, 
and commence the same movements over again, 
starting with the left foot (see Plate II.). 




THE CALL 
TWICE BACK-and FORWARD. 
skated first on th^ right A Iherv orv the^ te/t foot 
hy tm) skaters A&^B startuiff fronvrest. 



PLATE H . 
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It is here necessary to clearly explain that Differmi 

modes of 

Plate II. is not intended to represent the one and skating the 
only way in which " twice back — and forward " ^baek-^and 
can be skated, in every particular. It does repre--''''^'^ * 
sent, howq^er, one of the correct ways in which the 
call can be skated. Rule i is quite emphatic on 
the point that the mode of skating a call depends 
on the caller. Now, obviously, if a caller skates in 
a slovenly manner, and sets bad time, or skates 
at a speed which is either too fast or too slow, he 
is not likely to be again chosen to fill a position 
which, as we shall see later on, needs manifold 
capacities. Given, however, a good caller, I am 
anxious to impress on the reader that his mode 
of skating a call may vary not inconsiderably, 
although always within the limits of good and 
accurate skating, according to the quality of the 
ice, the power of his partner, and others who may 
be skating, and the amount of ice available. 

To make this point clearer, I give another 
diagram (Fig. 26) of the same call, " twice back — 
and forward," and the skater will notice several 
points of difference between this diagram and 
Plate II. The threes are larger and bolder, the 
" backs " are longer, and there is more circling 
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round the centre. Fig. 26, in fact, represents the 
course of a first-class skater, skating with a partner 
whose skating powers are of the highest order, 




GOT 
TWICE BACK-«nd FORWARD. 

Fio.ft6. 



Upon ice of the best quality, and of unlimited area ; 
while Plate II. shows the course of two skaters of 
average ability, skating on ice of average quality. 
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and not necessarily of unlimited area. The latter 
diagram is nevertheless a model of sound, good 
skating, and, if the beginner follows it, he will be 
fit to take his place in any combined figure. I do 
not wish the reader to understand, from the fore- 
going remarks, that there is any great variation 
amongst good skaters in the way of skating 
combined figures, if each call is taken as a whole, 
especially in the case of the ordinary circling 
figures ; but I do wish him to understand, that 
there may be variations of detail in the separate 
movements of a call, according to the varying 
circumstances already mentioned. In the "out 
and in '' figures, indeed, where the serpentine-line 
is predominant, much more marked variations of 
detail are admissible, and, then^ the only infallible 
rule is to watch the caller. 

This matter has been discussed with some ful- An^ih 

Swiss 

ness, because the members of the Anglo-Swiss x^^m^/, am/ 
school of skating advocate a particular tatihoAingJ 

mm I, 

of skating combined figures, with which I am con- ^^^ ^ 
vinced the large majority of British figure-skaters ^^J^^^ 
do not agree, notwithstanding the very influential 
source from which the idea emanates. As I have 
already pointed out, the amount of circling round 
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the centre in combined figures varies according to 
the figure skated (cf. "once back — and forward," 
"twice back — ^and forward"). In the "out and 
in " group of figures, to be described later on, the 
skaters do hot move round the centre at all In 
drawing diagrams of combined figures, it has 
hitherto been usual to show, in addition to the 
curved lines representing the tracks of the skater, 
two diameters of the circle crossing each other 
at right angles, and dividing the circle into four 
imaginary quarters. This was done in order to 
give a general notion of the extent to which the 
skaters circle round the centre in any particular 
figure. These imaginary divisions were useful, 
too, for beginners, so that they might the more 
easily compare the average amount of circling in 
one figure with the average amount of circling in 
another. The Anglo-Swiss skaters have, however, 
adopted these crossed lines and divisions of the 
circle as an integral part of each figure. They 
say, if I understand them rightly, that every 
movement or figure in a call must have a fixed 
invariable value expressed in lines or divisions, 
or, in other words, that each movement or figure 
must invariably take up the same proportion of 
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the circle; for example, the figure "once back" 
must always take up one quarter of the circle, no 
more, and no less, i.e. it must be skated "over 
two lines." Now, it seems to me that such a 
proposition as this can hardly be accepted, unless 
the first rule of combined figure-skating be either 
excised or altered, for this rule clearly admits the 
possibility of different modes of skating the same 
figure, while the ''skating to line" plan allows of 
no such possibility. Moreover, as we shall see 
presently (p. 161), when six men are skating 
together, the second pair of skaters do not skate 
the figure on exactly similar lines to the first 
pair; and the third pair skate on lines still more 
different, moving over a larger proportion of the 
circle than the second pair and a still larger pro- 
portion than the first pair. Besides, that freedom 
of movement which is permissible within the limits 
of good skating, and in which the chief charm of 
combined figure-skating seems to me to lie, would 
be abolished, if such rigidity of design in concerted 
movements was insisted upon. Any hard-and-fast 
rule as to the extent of ice which each and every 
figure should occupy must, I think, if pressed to 
its logical conclusion, prove highly inconvenient, 
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and be a fertile source of those disagreements 
which Rule i of combined figure-skating was 
specially devised to prevent, and placed in the 
forefront, for the instruction of beginners. 
SUiof The diameter of the circle round which the 

cireU used 

incpmbined skaters revolve in such a figure as " twice back — 
'^*^*'' and forward " varies enormously, according to the 
ice available, and its quality. A circular piece of 
ice of a diameter of sixty feet is absolutely the 
minimum that can be utilized for combined figures, 
and then only a limited number of figures can be 
skated, i.e. those which do not take the skaters 
too far away from the centre. When the space 
is as contracted as this, more circling round the 
centre has to be practised than is necessary when 
more room is to be had On ice of average 
quality, without limit of space, the average 
diameter for combined figures is eighty feet, and 
on ice of the very best quality it is not unusual 
for very powerful skaters to move round a circle 
having a diameter of a hundred feet. An ice 
area of the latter extent is ample for every variety 
of circling figure, but for some of the very ex- 
tended "out and in" figures a still larger area 
is needed. 
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Twice Back — and Forward (performed by four 
or six skaters). — Before commencing the call the 
skaters must arrange themselves in pairs, so that 
each has a partner with whom to skate the 

various movements in unison, and it must be 
decided which pair is to lead, and, when six arc 
skating, the caller, who is one of the first 
pair, must decide which couple is to skate 
second in order. Partners must stand opposite 

•c — • D '.:*:' 

I o- 1 -^ 

Fig. a7. 

one another, with the centre in a straight linej^^vib 
between them, and if A and B represent ^^fi^^^x 
first pair, C and D the second, and E and F the '^*'^'- 
third, they must arrange themselves, relatively to 
one another, exactly as shown in Fig. 27. The 
skaters must stand at equal distances from one 
another, facing the centre, and about fifteen feet 
from it, and, when four only are skating, A and B 
must stand at right angles to C and D. When 
six are skating they must stand carefully in the 
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order shown in Fig. 27, and as though at the 
comers of a hexagon. It is a good rule for the 
caller to remember that on his left-hand side must 
stand one of the second pair, and on his right- 
hand side one of the third. 

As soon as the caller has called "twice back 

— and forward" all the skaters move towards 

the centre ; but the first couple must move 

faster than the second, and, if six are skating, 

the second couple must move faster than the 

last, who must hold back considerably. The 

object of this holding back is that the first 

pair may commence the call, by passing one 

another at the centre, before the second pair do so. 

The latter follow closely, and pass the centre just 

after the first couple, and before the third couple, 

if six are skating. 

Meaning When all the skaters have crossed the centre, 

o/term ^^ ^nd are beginning to circle round it, it is essential 

in cofiibined t\i2X they should again be as equidistant from one 

figuret, 

another as they were before the call was started 
— ^their relative positions, in fact, again becoming 
similar to those delineated in Fig. 27. This is 
what is called keeping a combined figure " square," 
and is the chief factor in its success. Now, it 
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is evident that, if the skaters are square before Haw Hx 
commencing the figure, and then, subsequently, '?<xfwar/^ 
at the centre, the first pair gets a start of 
the second, and the second pair of the third, in 
order to get square again the second and third 
couples must r^ain the ground they have lost. 
This they do by taking a slightly different course 
at the start than that taken by the first couple. 
Plate II. represents the course taken by the first 
pair of skaters. The course of the second and third 
couples is similar in all respects, except that at the 
start the second pair strike out, on the right foot, a 
little more to the right than the first pair, and the 
third, still more to the right 

Plate III. shows these different angles at which ^i/jrereut 
the different pairs of skaters leave the centre, ^^^j?'^ ^ 

^ different 

When A reaches the point A', C and E must angles, 
at the same moment reach the points C and E', 
respectively, in order to be as square with A as 
they were before the call commenced. But since A 
has had some few seconds' start of C, the latter has 
less time in which to get from the centre to C than 
A had in which to get from the centre to A'. And 
E, who starts some few seconds after C, has still 
less time in which to arrive at E'. Hence^ in order 
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that A, C, and E shall simultaneously reach the 
points A', C, and E' respectively, C and £ must 
either skate faster than A, or they must, so to 
speak, take short cuts. They must not skate faster, 
as such a course would be entirely contrary to 
Rule I, and it would spoil the general effect of the 
figure if the different pairs skated at different rates 
of speed. They therefore take short cuts, and the 
third pair must necessarily take a shorter cut 
than the second ; in fact, the three pairs start 
at the respective angles shown in Plate III. Now, 
since each movement skated by C and E is pre- 
cisely the same as each corresponding movement 
skated by A, it is obvious that, although all three 
skaters and their partners get square in the way 
just indicated, C and his partner must skate alt the 
movements of the call a little later in point of time 
than A and his partner, and E and his partner still 
later. Henc^ each skater skates the various move- 
ments in a combined figure simultaneously with his 
partner, but not simultaneously with the other 
skaters. The second and third couples start at the 
fles quite unconsciously, as they naturally 
;ctly for that point on the circumference 
cle which they calculate they must reach 
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in order to get square with the other skaters, and, 
in so doing, they must of necessity leave the centre 
at the angles shown in Plate III. It may be noted 
at the same time that, in order to make it easier for 
the couples following to get square, the first pair 
should, when starting on the right foot, as in the 
diagram, strike as much to the left as the balance 
of their bodies will permit, without deviating to 
any appreciable extent from the line of motion. 
This variation in the angles of striking away from 
the centre applies in all circling figures, not only 
when the skaters start from rest, but also when one 
call follows another. It does not apply, however, 
in the " out and in '' figures, for obvious reasons. 

I have utilized the figure *' once back " in Different 

PotTS do 

Plate III., and I have so drawn the curves "^Aiv^notskauto 
represent the track of the first skater. A, that they ^uines:' 
absorb exactly that proportion of the circle which 
the Anglo-Swiss school of skating specify as 
correct in all cases, namely, one quarter of the 
circle. Now, reference to the diagram will show 
that, in order to keep " square," C has necessarily 
covered more than a quarter of a circle by the 
time he has finished his identically similar " once 
back," and that E has necessarily absorbed a still 

M 
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greater proportion of the circle by the time he 
has finished his " once back," and for the same 
reason. Hence, it is impossible for three pairs of 
skaters, starting the 6gure " once back " from the 
centre, to skate to exactly similar lines — ia, to 
cover exactly one quarter of the circle each — and 
yet keep the figure square, unless, indeed, they 
all start from the centre at once, which they do 
not do in the particular variety of combined 
figures now being described, or unless the different 
pairs skate at different rates of speed, which they 
do not do, because such a proceeding is contraiy 
to Rule r. 

The only documentary evidence of the "skating 
to lines" idea which at present exists, is in the 
figure-skating portion of the little book on skating 
of the " Oval Series." Mr. Archibald Read is the 
author of this admirably written portion of the 
book, which is full of useful hints for the b^tnner. 
All he writes about the "line" theory of combined 
figure-skating is most interesting ; but after care- 
fully reading his arguments, I cannot help think- 
ing that the most reasonable application of the 
"skating to lines" idea is — assuming tt to be true 
that in aiost cases, not all, there "does exist an 
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absolute best in lines, and each figure is skated 
in the best way only when it is skated on the 
lines, ie. of the size and upon the curves best 
suited to it " — that this " best in lines " should be 
merely for the use of the caller, and attended to 
by him and nobody else. The great rule for the 
caller's partner would then be, '^ keep square with 
the caller," and for the other skaters, not ''keep 
square with your partner," as Mr. Read says, but, 
skate so in relation to the caller and his partner 
as to constantly preserve the symmetry or general 
squareness of the figure. This result, I maintain, 
they will effect by skating on somewhat different 
lines to those of the caller and his partner. 

The skaters having completed the various move- 
ments delineated in Plate 1 1., and already explained, 
reach the centre again, and commence the same call 
on the other foot or a new call. If the word " off" 
has been added to the call, e^. ** twice back — and 
forward off," the skaters must all commence the 
next call on the off side, of the centre, otherwise 
they will begin in on the near side, as in Plate II. 
Many calls, like " twice back — and forward," can Aiurttat- 

, ingand 

at once be repeated on the other foot ; but even if non-aiur* 
this is possible, in order to avoid monotony, the caUs, 
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caller generally gives another call, which is non- 
alternating (f>. which does not change the foot), 
so that, when it is completed, the first call can be 
repeated on the opposite foot, followed again by 
the second, which will then in its turn be skated 
on the opposite foot to that on which it was first 
started. If a call is non-alternating in the first 
place, it is obvious that an alternating call must be 
interpolated. (See the " Set of Calls " at the end 
of this chapter.) 
QualijUa' Qualifications needed for a Good Caller. — A 
go^caUer. facility for arranging groups of calls, so that each 
call is skated on both feet, but with another call, 
or other calls, intervening, is a very valuable gift 
for a caller to possess. Other qualifications 
needed for a good caller may now be enumerated. 
He should deliver the whole, or a portion, of a new 
call some seconds before the skaters reach the 
centre, not after they begin to leave it. We have 
already seen (p. 1 37) that if a call is long it may 
be delivered piecemeal, but it is important that 
nothing new should be added, when the call has 
apparently come to an end, or confusion is sure 
to result Perfect knowledge of the Rules and 
Explanation of Terms (see pp. 126, 127) is also 
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demanded of the caller, so that he may give every 
call its strictly accurate name. He should, in 
addition, be familiar with every variety of combined 
figure, so that he may invent new combinations as 
he skates, to follow which is excellent practice for 
the skaters he is leading. He must, moreover, be 
a good, steady, and accurate skater, since it is his 
function ''to set the time, speed, and mode of 
skating all calls." Finally, he must not call figures 
which are too difficult for any one of the skaters, 
and he must be clever at extricating his team from 
any difficulties into which they may fall, by calling 
some easy figure, suitable for the purpose, and on 
no account must he call a difficult figure, even to 
experts, unless they are working well together at 
the moment. 

I must now state somewhat in detail the duties 
of the various skaters while executing such a call 
as " twice back — and forward," but the reader must 
understand that what follows applies equally well 
to all calls. 

Duties of Skaters taking part in a Combined Duties of 
Figure. — ^What are the duties of all the skaters ^^^ ,-^ 
taking part in a combined figure, independently J ^^f'*^"^ 
of any special duties belonging to the members of 
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each pair ? First and foremost, they must each and 
all watch the caller, so as to skate at the speed he 
sets, and follow his method of placing the figures. 
Secondly, each skater must keep time with his 
own partner, to do which he must look at him 
whenever he is able to do so. Keeping time means 
that each turn must be made, and each fresh stroke 
commenced, by a skater simultaneously with the 
corresponding turn and stroke of his partner. 
Thirdly, each member of the team must leave the 
centre at the same angle as his partner. Fourthly, 
every fresh stroke must be taken in approximately 
the same direction as the preceding stroke ; in 
other words, a new stroke must not be the means 
of throwing a skater out of the general curve or 
direction in which he is moving at the time being — 
e.g. at the end of the first " back " he must not curl 
in sharply towards the centre, and then strike 
sharply away again towards the circumference on 
the three which follows. Lastly, each skater 
should keep his place in the combined figure, 
whatever happens, and not stop its progress 
because he has misunderstood the caller, or dis- 
agrees with his method of skating. The duty 
of each member of the team is to keep in his 
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proper place, and to skate as the caller does, under 
all circumstances. 

The First Pair. — The special duties belong^ing to Siieciai 
the first pair of skaters, as distinguished from the the first 
second or third pair, next demand attention. The-^^' 
responsibilities of the caller, who is a member of 
the first pair, have already been detailed. His 
partner's chief duty is to keep exactly opposite 
him, the centre being in a straight line between the 
two skaters. The next most important obligation 
devolving on the caller's partner is to arrive at 
the centre exactly at the same time as the caller. 
If he is the least bit late, the second pair are 
much impeded. When six or more are skating, 
it is very important that the first couple should, 
when striking away from the centre, get quickly 
away from it, so as to leave plenty of room at the 
centre for the other skaters who may be approach- 
ing it, and so avoid collisions. The first couple 
will, moreover, find that at this moment they are 
more liable to collide with the third or last couple, 
than with any of the others, and, in order to avoid 
this, the skater leaving the centre must, whenever 
possible, skate what is termed '' outside " the skater 
who is approaching it Fig. 28, where A is one 
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of the first pair, and E one of the last pair, will 

explain this point 
SpteUi The Second and Third Pairs. — The chief duty 

ucandand ^^ ^^ second and third pairs of skaters is to 
tkirdpa$rs. j^g^p ^he Combined figure square. When four are 

skating, it must be the constant aim of each 
member of the second pair to move exactly 
midway between the two first skaters. Should 

one of the second couple, indeed, 
fail in this, his partner must still 
continue to skate square with the 
other two, rather than keep op- 
posite his erring fellow-skater. 
When six are skating, the duty 
of keeping the fig^ure square de- 
volves equally upon the second 

FiO> aS. 

and third couples, and they must 
all four see that equal distances exist between 
themselves and the first pair of skaters (see 
Fig- 27). The first couple have nothing to do 
with keeping the figure square, except that they 
may occasionally adjust their positions relatively 
to the others, if they see an opportunity of im- 
proving the "squareness" of the figure, without 
spoiling the symmetry of the movements they 
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are executing. The second couple must be careful 
to follow the leaders closely at the centre, and 
cross it immediately after them. If they are late, 
the third couple will be much inconvenienced, 
and the whole combined figure will be thrown out 
of gear. 

The success of a combined figure depends largely 
upon the amount of practice the skaters taking 
part in it have had with one another, and the 
cordiality with which they support one another. 
The aim of a good team is to skate as many calls 
as possible in succession, without collisions and 
stoppages, and with ''squareness" unimpaired. 
Such a collection of fifteen or twenty calls is often Meaning 
termed a " set of calls," and nothing but fatigue, or caiu:' 
some other cause unconnected with the skating of 
the team, should break up a set. This is only 
possible if each skater loyally follows the skating 
of the leader, and, besides watching his partner, so 
as to keep accurate time with him, also watches 
the progress of the figure as a whole, so that he 
may accommodate his skating, not only to that of 
his partner, but to that of all the other skaters. 

The caller's partner undoubtedly occupies the 
easiest position in a combined figure. He has 
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only to think of keeping exactly opposite to, and 
exactly in time with the caller, and of nothing else. 
NotaBem. To recapitulate — let every other skater in a 
combined figure, not being a member of the first 
pair, remember (i) that his first and most im- 
portant duty is to watch the caller ; (2) that his 
next most important duty is to watch all the other 
skaters, so that he skates in such relationship to 
them and to the caller, that the general symmetry 
or '' squareness " of the figure is maintained (see 
Fig. 27); (3) that his last and least important 
duty is to keep time with his partner, never 
skating opposite to him unless the latter is skating 
in his proper position as regards the other skaters, 
i>. is keeping '' square " with the others in accord- 
ance with Fig. 27. • 

Other typical calls belonging to sub-division (a) 
of Group I must next be considered. 

Inside Twice Back — and Inside Forward. — This is 
a very difficult call, and is mentioned here because 
the terms used must be understood, and because it 
is the counterpart of " twice back — and forward," 
the skaters starting with the inside, instead of the 
outside edge forwards. An inside forward three 
is first skated, and that this should be taken 
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gracefullyi it is better (although not essential) that 
the skaters should approach the centre on either the 
inside edge forwards or outside edge backwards. 
The caller would, therefore, have first to give a call 
which would bring up the skater on one of these 
edges. The inside forward turn must be started 
to the right of the centre, if the skater is on the 
right foot, and when it is completed, the left 
foot must be put down on the inside edge back- 
wards, and this stroke can only be made gracefully 
if the foot is placed exactly behind its fellow. The 
succeeding stroke on to the second inside forward 
three is difficult, as it is always hard to hold good 
true curves of either inside backwards or inside 
forwards, for the reasons already given (see pp. 7 1 
and 76), and when one of these edges succeeds 
the other, as in the present case, the difficulty of 
either edge is increased. After the second curve 
of inside edge backwards which follows the second 
turn, the skaters return to the centre on the inside 
edge forwards of the foot which started the call. 

The following succession of separate movements, 
namely, a back three, outside edge forwards, back 
three, and outside edge forwards, have somewhat 
foolishly been termed twice forward^ from which 
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the term inside twice forward will also be under- 
stood. The figures " three times " and " four times 
back/' etc., need no explanation. 

The following calls, as skated in combination, 
need no description, owing to what has already 
been written concerning the way of skating them 
to a centre : — 

Forward entire. 
Inside forward entire. 
Forward turn entire. 
Inside forward turn entire. 

The method of skating the two following calls 
is also plain : — 

Forward — and inside forward. 
Inside forward — and forward. 

Forward — and Inside Forward^-and Forward. — 
This is a very simple but useful call, and, as it 
changes the feet, can be repeated at once on the 
other foot A simple series of movements such 
as these are a great rest when introduced in a 
long set. The diagram (Fig. 29) illustrating this 
call needs no explanation. 

A call skated in a similar manner is — 

Inside forward — and forward— and inside forward. 

Forward Turn — and Inside Forward Turn 

{Forward Three—and Inside Forward Tkrte) (see Fig. 30). — 
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The diagram explains the method of skating this 
calL It is not an easy one, as the stroke from 
inside back to inside forward is very difficult, for 
the reasons already given (see p. 171). The skater 




FORWARD-^nd INSIDE FORWARD— and FORWARD. 

Fig. 09. 

should try to make the two threes of even size, and 
should be sure to correct the impulse not to dwell 
sufficiently long upon the first curve of the second 
three. 
Similar calls are — 

Inside forward turn—and forward turn (Inside forward three — and 

forward three). 
Forward turn — ^and back turn (Forward three — and back three). 
Inside forward turn — and inside bock turn (Inside forward three — 

and inside back three). 
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The last of these three calls is exceedingly 
difficult, as the second turn is the difficult inside 
back three, to commence which it is not easy to 
get an efficient stroke from the outside edge back* 
wards. This stroke is best accomplished by 
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FORWARD TURN-and INSIDE FORWARD TURN. 

Fig. 30. 

making a sort of step backwards, the second foot 
being dropped into a position almost directly 
behind the first 

Other useful calls, requiring no special descrip- 
tion, are the following : — 

Forwazd turn— and inside forward (Forward Uiree— and inside 
forward). 
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Inside forwaid turn — and forward (Inside forward three— and 

forward). 
Forward—and inside forward turn (Forward— and inside forward 

three). 
Inside forward— and forward turn (Inside forward— and forward 

three). 
Forward — and inside forward turn— «nd forward (Forward — and 

inside forward three — and forward). 
Inside forward— «nd forward turn— and inside forward (Inside 

forward — and forward three — ^and inside forward). 

Forward-'-and Once Back — and Forward (see 
Fig. 31). — This call introduces a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of figure. It is easy, and the diagram 
explains the method of skating it 




FORWARD->and ONCE BACK-^nd FORWARD. 

Fio. 31. 

A similar but much more difficult call is — 

Inside forward— and inside once back— and inside forward. 
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Other useful calls are — 

Forward — and inside forward-^and once back— and forward. 
Inside forward — and forward — and inside once back— und inside 

forward. 
Forward turn — and once back — and forward (Forward three — and 

once back— and forward). 
Inside forward turn— and inside once back — and inside forward 

(Inside forward three — and inside once back — and inside forward). 
Forward — and forward turn — and inside once back— and inside 

forward (Forward — and forward three — and inside once back — 

and inside forward). 
Inside forward — and inside forward turn — and once back — and 

forward (Inside forward — and inside forward three— and once 

back — and forward). 

Twice Back — and Forward Turn (Twice Backhand 
Forward Three), — ^This IS an easy figure. Instead of 
returning to the centre on the outside forward, 
as in "twice back — forward" (see Plate II.), the 
skaters return on a forward three, reaching the 
centre on the inside edge backwards. 

Twice Back — and Forward — and Inside Forward 

Turn {Twice Back — and Forward'—and Inside Forward Three) 

(see Fig. 32). — ^A diagram of this call is intro- 
duced to show the run of outside edge forward, 
before the final inside forward three which takes 
the skaters home. 

Twice Back Turn (Twice Back Three), — In this call 
the skaters make the final turn which takes them 
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to the centre, on the second " back " of the " twice 
back." 
The similar call twice back — and iftside back 

turn {twice backhand inside back three) needs no Special 




Tow ^-— ^ 

TWICE BAOK-and FORWARD-and INSIDE FORWARD TURN. 

Fig. 33. 

description. A useful point to remember, how- 
ever, is that to take the inside back edge of the 
final turn gracefully the foot should be put down 
on the ice quite gently, exactly behind the foot 
which has completed the second "back." The 

N 
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skater must guard against hurrying this difficult 
turn, and must do his best to skate it simulr 
taneously with his partner. 

The following calls are not all very easy to 
skate, but are useful : — 

Twice back— and inside forward. 

Inside twice back — and forward. 

Twice back — and inside back. 

Inside twice back — and back. 

Twice back — and back. 

Inside twice back — and inside back. 

Twice back^ — and forward— and forward. 

Inside twice back— and inside forward — and inside forward. 

Multiple turns, up to any number, from either 

of the forward edges, can be skated in combination. 

Forward Two Turns Entire (see Fig, 33). — The 

difficulty in this call 
is to hold the second 
edge long enough, 
as the three curves 
should be of approxi- 
mately equal length. 
Similarly, we have 
"inside forward two 
turns entire," and 
any number more 
turns starting with either of the forward edges, 




FORWARD TWO TURN8 ENTIRE. 
Fig. 33. 
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remembering to keep even distances between the 
turns. 

Forward Two Turns — and Inside Forward Two 
Turns (see Fig. 34). — The diagram sufficiently 
explains the method of skating this call. 



BOP 




FORWARD TWO TURN8-«nd INSIDE FORWARD TWO TURNS. 

Fia 34. 

Similar calls are — 

Inside forward two turns— and forward two turns. 
Forward three turns — and inside forward three turns. 
Inside forward three turns — and forward three turns. 
Forward three turns — and back three turns. 
Inside forward three turns — and inside back three turns. 

The last call is one of extreme difficulty. 

Twice Back — and Forward Two Turns, — Multi- 
ple turns can be skated on the final curve of out- 
side forward in " twice back — and forward," No 
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further description of this call or of the following 
similar calls is required : — 

Twice back — and forward — and inside forward tvro turns. 

Twice back (wo turns. 

Twice backhand inside back two tarns. 

Forward Change — and Forward Turn — and 

Inside Forward {Bfrward Changt—and Forward Three— and 

Inside Forward) (see Fig. 35),— This IS a very pretty 




FOffWARD CHANQE-HUid FORWARD TURN-and INSIDE FORWARD. 

Fig. 35. 

figure, and it and other similar calls make a plea- 
sant variety. The diagram fully explains itself. 
Other calls of a similar kind 



Inside forward change — and inside forward turn — and forward 
(Inside forward change — and inside forward three — and forward). 
Forward change — and once back — and forward. 
Inside forward change — and inside once back— and inside forward. 
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Ttmce Back — and Forward Change (see Fig. 36;, 
— This is a call of a different kind to any hitherto 
described. After the "twice back" is completed 
in the usual way the skaters return to the centre on 
a ** forward change." It is obvious that in making 




TWICE BACK-«nd FORWARD CHANGE. 

Fig. 36. 

this serpentine line the skaters partially reverse the Simuita- 
direction in which they are moving. The effect of changes. 
this is that if the different couples skate in the 
ordinary way when making the change, i,e. if the 
second couple make the movement a little ahead 
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of the third in point of time, and the first couple 
still further ahead (see p. i6o), the result will be that 
there will be a tendency on the part of the first 
and second couples to cut across the tracks of the 
couple following them, with the result that the 
figure will get "out of square." In order to avoid 
this, before any of the skaters commence the for- 
ward change, the second couple must hang back 
a little, and the first still more so, in order that 
all six skaters may skate the serpentine line 
simultaneously. 

The changes from the other three edges can, of 
course, all be skated in the same simultaneous 
manner before the centre, but the names of the 
difierent calls need not be enumerated. 

The following calls, and other corresponding 
ones, commencing with the inside edge forwards, 
will be understood : — 

Forward chaDge, turn— and forward turn — and inside forward 
(Forward Q — and forward three — and inside forward). 

Forward change, turn — and inside back turn — ^and inside forward 
(Forward Q — and inside back three — and inside forward). 

Forward change, turn — and once back — and forward (Forward Q — 
and once back — and forward). 

The reader will note that "change, turn" is 
used in preference to Q. This is the modern way 
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of calling, the term " Q " being but rarely used otker 

feaiuresof 

in combined figures. On the score of uniformity the modem 

method of 

and simplicity, this plan is certainly to be com* calling. 
mended, but many no doubt find it hard to part 
with their old friend Q. Again, it used to be 
the general practice to express the edge and direc- 
tion of every movement or figure, even when 
following another movement or figure on the same 
foot, e.g. ** forward change, inside forward turn." 
It is now the custom, however, to express only the 
edge and direction of the first movement or figure, 
e.g. " inside forward change, turn." 

Twice Back — and Forward Change^ Turn (Twice 

Baek-^nd Forward Q) No description of this call is 

needed, as a forward change, turn, or Q is simply 
substituted for the forward change in Fig. 36. 
The other Q's can, of course, be skated in a similar 
way. It must be noted, however, that the Q's must Simuita- 
be skated simultaneously, in the same way as the andre- 

- verse 0s» 

changes. 

The reverse Q's, or " turn, changes," can all be 
skated in a similar way to the Q's. All that is 
necessary is to substitute "turn, change" for 
" change, turn " in the preceding calls. 

Forward Mohawk Entire (see Fig. 37). — This 
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is not a difficult Bguie if the skater knows how to 
effect the semi-spread-eagling movement of the feet 

as described on p. 121. 

The Inside Forward 
Mohawk can of course 
S[ ) ^ skated in a similar 

^\ J manner, and any number 

)A / of calls containing mo- 

hawks can be devised, 

FORWARD MOHAWK ENTIRE. , 

such as — 

Fig. 37. 

Forward — and inside forward mohawk— and inside forward. 
Inside forward mohawk — and back — and forward. 
Forward mohawk— and once back — and forward. 
Twice back — and forward mohawk. 
Forward mohawk, tarn (Forward mohawk, back three). 
Forward— and inside forward mohawk, two turns. 

And of course corresponding calls commencing 
from different edges. 
Forward Choctaw — and Inside Forward Turn 

{Forward Chcctaw—and Inside Forward Three) (see Fig. 38). — 

The choctaws are easy figures, so that this call is 
not a difficult one. 
Similar calls are — 

Forward choctaw — ^and back tnm — and forward (Forward choctaw 

— and back three —and forward). 
Forward choctaw — and back — and once back — and forward. 
Once back — and forward choctaw, change, turn— and forward 

(Once back — and forward choctaw, inside back Q — and forward). 
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Forward Rocker — and Forward (see Fig. 39). — 
This is not at all an easy call, owing to the diffi- 
culty that always exists in holding the edge after 
a rocking turn. A good bold curve of outside 




FORWARD CH00TAW-4Uid INSIDE FORWARD TURN. 

Fig. 38. 



edge backwards must be kept for such a length of 
time that the skater has not too long a run of 
outside edge forwards on the other foot back to 
the centre. 

Forward Counter — and Forward is skated in 
exactly the same way as the preceding call, and 
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the following calls containing rockers and counters 
will be readily understood : — 

Twice back — and forward rocker. 

Twice back— and forward— «iid inside forward rocker. 

Twice back, rocker. 

Twice back — and inside back rocker. 

Twice back — and forward counter, etc. 

In almost every call containing a turn, a corre- 
sponding bracket can 
be substituted for the 
turn, for, as we have 
before explained, a 
bracket is really a 
counter three. At the 
end of the bracket, in 
fact, the skater's body 
is in exactly the same 
position as at the end 
of the ordinary turn 
corresponding with it, 
although to make the 
turn of the bracket 
the body revolves in an opposite direction to that 
in which it revolves to make the turn of the three. 
From this it is obvious that as many calls con- 
taining brackets can be devised as there are calls 




FORWARD ROCKER~«nd FORWARD. 

Fio. 39. 
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containing turns, and the number of the latter is 
without limit. Brackets are, however, enormously 
more difficult than ^' three " turns, and the different 
brackets vary so in difficulty that the number of 
calls containing them in usual practice are not 
so very numerous. 

The following calls containing brackets are some 
of the commonly skated ones : — 

Forward bracket entire. 

Forward bracket— and inside forward. 

Forward — and inside forward bracket 

Forward— and forward bracket — and inside forward tarn (Forward 

—and forward bracket— and inside forward three). 
Forward bracket — and inside forward bracket. 
Forward bracket— and back bracket 
Twice back— and forward bracket, etc. 
Forward torn, bracket (Forward three, inside back bracket). 
Forward bracket, turn (Forward bracket, inside back three) (see 

Fig. 40). 
Forward two brackets entire. 
Twice bracket back — and forward, etc. 

And other similar calls starting from the inside 
edge. 
I give a diagram of Forward Bracketj Turn 

{Forward Brackd^ Inside Back Three) (see Fig. 40), becaUSe 

of the exceeding difficulty of this call. 

After the bracket is made, the skater seems to 
be thrown into a helpless position for turning the 
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inside back three. Nothing but very careful 
attention to the rules of attitude given for the 

different edges in the 
last chapter, and con- 
stant practice, will over- 

6/ \ come the difficulties of 

a:/ 1 

this call. 
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The number of other 

different calls which 

■^O^ could be enumerated 

FORWARD BRACKET. TURN, under the heading of 

^^^' ^ sub-division (a), Group i, 

is, of course, practically without limit, but the 

reader must invent them for himself 

Group L — Sub-division (6). 

I now come to calls belonging to sub-division 
(^), Group I — namely, those figures in which the 
centre is passed in the middle of the call. These 
may be still further sub-divided into three sections : 
(i) centre figures, (2) meet figures, and (3) pass 
figures. 

Although, as we have already seen, every call 
begins and ends at the centre, the centre may also 
be approached and left in the middle of a call, if 
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the caller desires the skaters (i) to execute 2i Meaning 
particular figure at the centre, in which case the « centre^' 
word '' centre " must be added to the name of the and ' 
figure, (2) to take a fresh stroke at the centre, in ^^' 
which case the word " meet " must be inserted in 
the call at the appropriate place, (3) to pass one 
another at the centre, in which case the word 
''pass" must be clearly expressed (see Rule 6 
and Expl. 4 and 5). In addition, it must be under- 
stood that the skaters may execute a "centre" 
figure, or may take a fresh stroke at the centre 
{i.e. " meet "), or may " pass " one another at the 
centre, on either the near or the off side, and, as 
before, the rule is that these various movements 
must always be skated on the near side, i.e. the 
centre must be kept outside the curve on which 
it IS approached (Rule 4) unless the word " off" is 
expressed in the call. 

(I.) — Centre Figures. 
Twice Back — and Forward Centre^Tum Entire Gr<mf\.'— 

(Twici Back— end Forward Cenire-Three Entire) (see Fig. 41). circling^ 

—After the " twice back " is skated, instead o{fi^^^ 
making the turn before the centre, the skaters run "*'* W- 
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Cenirt up to the centre on the outside forward, and 
\!^ddu^f make it close to the centre on the near side (see 
%ctwn (i). ^^Z* 40> ^^^ ^tn make a complete circle on the 
£[^ tail of the three, the call being finished at the centre 
on the inside edge backwards. After the turn is 




TWICE BACK-and FORWARD CENTRE-TURN ENTIRE. 

Fig. 4x. 



made at the centre, the skaters cross one another's 
tracks in somewhat the same way as they do in the 
pass figures (see p. 206 and Fig. 51). To make 
centre-turns effectively, partners should make their 
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turns absolutely simultaneously and as near the 
centre as possible. 

Twice Back — and Forward Off Centre-Turu 

Entire (Twice Baek-^and Forward Off Centre-TTiree Entire) (see 

Fig. 42). — This call is similar to the preceding 




TWICE BACK-«nd FORWARD OFF CENTRE-TURN ENTIRE. 

Fig. 42. 

one, except that the turn is made on the off side 
of the centre. 

All the other "three" turns can similarly be 
Hiade at the centre in combination, and can, of 
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course, be turned on the near or off side. The 
inside back centre {or off centre) turn is an exceed- 
ingly difficult figure, as in preparing for the turn 
the skater loses sight both of his partner and the 
centre. 

Multiple turns may be skated so that any one 
turn in a series may be 'skated at the centre, and 
the other turns either before or after the centre, or 
some before and some after. The following are 
examples of such calls containing multiple turns 
at the centre : — 

Twice back— ftnd forward turn, centre-turn, tum^^uid inside 
forward. 

Twice back— and forward off centre-tarn, turn, turn — and inside 
forward. 

Twice back — and forward— and inside forward two turns, centre- 
turn, two turns— and forward. 

Twice Back — and Forward Centre^Change Entire. 
— This is an easy figure, and consists, as Fig. 43 
demonstrates, of a forward change after the ** twice 
back," the actual change of edge being made close 
to the centre on the near side, and the curve of 
inside edge continued in a circle back to the centre 
again. 
Thefron- Twice Back Centre-Change Entire is illustrated 

Hspifci ex- ^ ** 

plained, jn the frontispiece. This picture was constructed 
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and drawn by Mr. Percy Hudson from a photo- 
graph taken by Mr. H. M. Elder, a well-known 
member of the London and Wimbledon skating 
clubs, and kindly sent to me by him. The first 




TWICE BACK*«nd FORWARD CENTRE-CHANQE ENTIRE. 

Fia.43. 

pair of skaters are shown leaving the centre and 
commencing the circle of inside edge backwards 
which succeeds the back change, which has just 
been effected by them on the near side of the 
centre. The second pair are approaching the 

o 
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centre on the outside edge backwards^ at right 
angles to the others^ and are just preparing to 
execute the same back change on the near side of 
the centre. 

The other two changes can be made at the 
centre in a similar way, and all the four move- 
ments can be executed on the off side equally 
welly the call then being ^ off centre-change." 

The following calls, containing combinations of 
changes and multiple turns, will be understood. 
They are very difficult 

Twice back— and forward two turns, centre-change, two turns— «nd 

forward. 
Twice back — and forward three turns, off oentre-chai^e, three 

turns — and forward. 
Twice back — and forward mohawk, centre-change entire. 

Twice Back — and Forward Centre-Change Turn 

Entire (Tivia Back-^nd Forward Centrt-Ckangt-Q Entire) 

(see Fig. 44). — This is the same call as that illus- 
trated in Fig. 43, except that after the change a 
forward inside three is made, the skaters returning 
to the centre on the tail of the three. 

The remaining Q's can be skated at the centre 
in a similar way, both on the near and off side. In 
all the Q's, too, the changes can be made before 
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the centre, and the turns at the centre. The com- 
bined figure just described, executed in this latter 
way, would be called twice back — and forward 




TWICE BACK- nd FORWARD CENTRE-CHANQE TURN ENTIRE. 

Fig. 44. 

change^ centre-turn entire (twice hack—and forward centre' 
tum-Q entire). 

The reader will easily understand the meaning 
of the following calls, all of which are difficult to 
skate : — 

Twice back — and forward two turns, centre-change, turn entire. 
Twice back two turns, off centre-change, turn entire. 
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Tvrice bock — and forward three tarns, change, centre-turn entire* 

Twice back — and inside back three turns, change, off centre-torn 
entire. 

Twice back—and forward change, turn, centre<hange, tnm — and 
inside forward (Twice back — and forward Q, back centre- 
change-Q— and inside forward). 

Twice back— and forward — and inside forward mohawk, off centre- 
change, turn — and forward (Twice back — and forward— and 
inside forward mohawk, inside back off centre-change-Q — and 
forward). 

The reverse Q's can of course be skated, just like 
the Q's, on either the near or off side of the 
centre, e.g. — 

Twice back— and forward tarn, centre-change — and forward 

(Twice back — and forward centre-change-reverse-Q — and for« 

ward). 
Twice back off centre-turn, change — and inside forward (Twice 

back off centre-tum-reverse-Q — and inside' forward). 
Twice back— and forward tarn, change, turn, centre-change— and 

inside forward. 
Twice back — and inside back turn, off centre-change, turn entire. 
Twice back — and forward — and inside forward turn, centre-change, 

rocker entire* 

Twice Back — and Forward Centre-Mohawk En- 
tire (see Fig. 45). — This is a very pretty figure 
to skate. The skater must run up to the centre 
on the outside edge forwards at a good speed, and 
make the mohawk as near the centre as possible, 
and absolutely simultaneously with his partner. 
The two skaters will be face to face at the moment 
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of making the mohawk^ while if they skate the 
same figure on the off side, as in ^ twice back — 
and forward off centre-mohawk entire " they will 
be back to back at the centre. 
The '* inside forward mohawk '' can be skated at 




TWICE BACK-and FORWARD CENTRE-MOHAWK ENTIRE. 

Fig. 45. 

the centre in a similar ihanner, but it is not nearly 
so attractive a figure. In this the skaters are back 
to back when skatmg the centre figure, and face 
to face when skating the off-centre figure. 
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The following combioations are effective : — 

Twice back— «iid forward centre-mohawk— and back two turns — 

and forward. 
Twice back — and forward off centre-mohawk, rocker entize. 

The two forward choctaws can of course be 




TWICE BACK-«nd FORWARD CENTRE-ROCKER ENTIRE* 

Fig. 46. 

skated at the centre in the same way as the 
mohawk, 

Twici Back — and Forward Centre-Rocker Entire 
(see Fig. 46). — ^This is one of the most beautiful 
figures on the ice. If the rocker is skated at high 
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speed, with bold curves before and after the turn, 
and if partners make their turns simultaneously 
and close to the centre, there is no call skated 
which gives greater pleasure to the performers. 
The same turn can be skated on the off side of 
the centre when "off-centre rocker" is the call, 
and all the other rockers can also be skated at 
the centre on both the near and off sides. 

Similarly, all the counters and brackets turned 
at the centre make excellent figures, but exceed- 
ingly difficult ones^ and although the near side 
turns are the commonest in practice, and the most 
effective, all these figures can equally well be 
skated on the off side. 

The following are samples of some of the 
frequently skated calls containing centre-rockers, 
counters, and brackets : — 

Twice back— and forward tarn, centre-rocker entire (Twice back 
— and forward three, back inside centre-rocker entire). 

Twice back centre-rocker, mohawk entire. 

Twice back — and inside back off centre-rocker, bracket entire. 

Twice back — and forward — and inside forward mohawk, centre- 
counter entire. 

Twice back — and inside back tnrn, centre-counter, turn entire 
(Twice back — and inside back three, forward centre-counter, back 
three entire). 

Twice back — and forward bracket, off centre-bracket, bracket 
entire. 
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The so-called rocker Q's, counter Q's, and 
bracket Q's, and the reverse varieties of each, all 
make excellent but very difficult centre figures. 
The following are one or two calls containing 
them: — 

Twice back — and forward centie-change, rocker — and inside 

forward (Twice back — and forward centre-change-rocker Q — 

and inside forward). 
Twice back, off centre-counter, change—and forward (Twice back 

off centre-tum-reverse-counter-Q — and forward). 
Twice back— and forward — and inside forward change, bracket— 

and inside forward. 

Use of The reader has already noticed that the figure 

hack " in " twice back " has occurred much more often than 

T'^* "once back" in the preceding calls. This has 

*^**" been done because, in the circling combined 

figures, ** twice back " is actually in practice more 

often called than ** once back,'' for the reason that 

it enables the skaters to attain greater speed, and 

to get more out of one another's way before it is 

time to return to the centre again. 



?StVr (2.)-Meet Figures. 

^^^^^^ M^ ^fl ^V 

figura.--- Twice Back — and Forward Meet — and Forward 
sum (b), ' Entire (see Fig. 47). — ^This is the simplest of the 
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many meet calls, and is easily understood from Centre 

passed in 

the diagram. middle o/ 

The skaters reach the centre on the outside tion {2)!^ 
forward, and there take up a fresh stroke of out-y^^^^ 



o 




lo^ 



TWICE BACK-and FORWARD MEET-«n<l FORWARD ENTIRE. 

Fig. 47. 



side forward on the near side, continuing upon it 
back to the centre again. The stroke at the centre 
may be of the ordinary kind, or a " cross-roll," but 
the former is best. 

Twice Back — and Forward-'^and Inside Forward 
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Meei^—and Inside Forward Entire is nearly as 
easy as the preceding call, and is easily under- 
stood 

Twice Back MeeU~^nd Back Entire. — ^The stroke 
at the centre in this call should be the modified 
cross-roll described on p. 79. When four only are 
skating this call is not difficult, but when six are 
skating its difficulty is much increased, and for 
more than six it is an exceedingly difficult figure. 
If the '' back entire " is repeated several times, so 
that a series of back eights are skated, we have a 
figure which, to keep square and in time, needs 
more practice than almost anything else on the 
ice. This is the case with only two skaters, and 
it is a very rare occurrence to see four first-class 
skaters skating back eights even tolerably well 

Twice Back — and Inside Back Meet — and Inside 
Back Entire, — ^This is a very difficult and very 
ugly figure. The difficulty of the stroke from the 
inside back edge on one foot to a similar edge on 
the other foot has been fully explained (p. 75), and 
obviously this difficulty is increased when the 
movement has to be skated with a partner, and 
to a centre. 

The four meet figures which we have just 
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described can all be skated on the off side of the 
centre. 

Twice Back Off Meet — and Forward Turn 

Entire (Timu Back Off Meet— and Forward Three Entire) (see 

Fig. 48). — ^This is the most familiar example of 




<.0 B 
TWICE BACK OFF MEET->«nd FORWARD TURN ENTIRE. 

Fig. 48. 

the back meet calls, and is a very effective com- 
bined figure. The skaters run up to the centre 
on the second ''back/' and when close to the 
centre, commence the forward three with a fresh 
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stroke on the off side, returning to the centre on 
the tail of the three. 

The same combined figure can of course be 
executed with the meet on the near side of the 
centre, but it is not so pretty. In skating a back 
off meet, each skater should try to reach the centre 
simultaneously with his partner, and almost to 
touch him, back to back, before taking the new 
stroke. 

Other commonly practised calls of a similar 
kind 



Twice back meet--flnd back— and forward turn. 

Twice back meet — and twice forward. 

Twice back off meet-— «nd forward two tarns entire. 

Twice back meet — and back two turns — and forward. 

Twice back— and forward change, tttm, off meet — and forward 

entire. 
Twice back — and forward turn, change, meet — ^and back — and 

forward turn. 

Twice Back — and Forward Three Turns — and 
Back Meet — and Back Two Turns — and Forward 
Two Turns (see Fig. 49). — This is a very difficult 
call, and the diagram is introduced to show the 
complexity of the different movements that can 
be incorporated into one call, when the skaters 
meet at the centre in its course. As with the 
centre-figures, indeed, there is no limit to the 
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number of combinations that can be devised as 
suitable calls of this kind. 




TWICE BACK-«nd FORWARD THREE TURN&-«nd BACK MEET- 
and BACK TWO TURNS-and FORWARD TWO TURNa 

Fig. 49. 



(^l^- Pass Figures. 

Twice Back — and Forward Pass Entire (see Group i.— 
Fig. 50). — In this call the skaters pass one another Hrci^p^ 
on the outside edge forwards at the centre on^j^^^ 
the near side. Since the curve of outside forward '^^^}' 
is started after the " twice back/' and is continued ^^^ ^^ 



2c6 
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middUrf back again to the centre after the pass, the skaters 

tum{i), actually make large spirals on the outside edge 

jigtifgt. forwards, and cross each other's track in a curious 

manner. Fig. 5 1 shows the kind of way in which, 




LOB 

TWICE BACK-4md FORWARD PA88 ENTIRE. 

Fig. 50. 



when four are skating, the spiral track of one of 
the first two skaters crosses the track of that 
member of the second pair who is nearest him 
at the time. Collisions can only be avoided, and 
the figure kept square, if the skater going out 
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keeps well ^outside" the skater coming in, in 
the way shown in Fig. 28. When six are skating, 
the crossing of tracks is still more marked The 
centre can be passed on the near side on any edge, 
so that the call just described is only one of a series. 

Twice Back Off Pass Entire. — The skaters here 
pass one another 
back to back on 
the off side of the 
centre. This call 
is a very pretty one, 
if partners reach 
the centre simul- /> 
taneously, and ^' 
skate as close to 
the centre as pos- 
sible. The centre fio. 51. 
can of course be passed on the off side on any 
edge, and the above call is selected for special 
mention only because it is the most effective of 
the series. 

The following are samples of the many calls 
containing passes: — 

Twice back — ^and forward turn, off pass entire. 
Twice back pan, turn entire. 
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TwiM back — ukd fbrward — uid inside fommrd two tnms, off pu* 

Twice back — and intide back turn, pats, ttun — and iuiide (ormrd. 
Twice back — and forward chaise, Inra, off pan entire. 
Twice back off pan— and back Iwo tunu— and foiwaid. 
Twice back off past entire, meet — and back — and back two turns — 
■nd forward. 

Group 2. — "About" Circling Figures. 
Cnyft.— These combined figures next claim attention, 
einUmg and the distinction between them and the ordinary 
^*'*'' circling figures has already been stated on p. 148. 
The calls which are usually practised are com- 
paratively few in number. The following is a 
typical call 

Once Back — and Forward Turn About — and 
Once Back — and Forward Turn (see Fig. 52). — 
The skaters having skated a "once back," in the 
course of which they circle round the centre for 
a short distance on the " back " in the usual way, 
next skate a forward three, but, instead of run- 
ning up to the centre upon it, the tail of the three 
is brought round, almost back to the place from 
which the head of the three was commenced. 
Another "once back — and forward turn" is then 
j, so that the skaters circle round the centre 
: opposite direction, returning to the centre 
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on the three, the effect created being almost as 
though they had retraced their original steps from 
the centre. The chief point to remember about 
this call is that the first forward turn must \}^SimuU 

taneous 

skated simultaneously by all the skaters. turns. 




ONCE BACK-and FORWARD TURN ABOUT-«nd 
ONCE BACK-«nd FORWARD TURN. 

Fig. 59. 

The term "about" must only be applied to ^Limiteduse 
figure when there is a change in the direction of ^^ about:' 
revolution round the centre in the course of that 
figure (see Expl. 6). There is a tendency amongst 
callers to use the term too frequently. In many 
calls the skaters change their direction considerably 
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when skating away from the centre to reach 
the circumference of the circle, and also, when 
returning to the centre from the circumference, 
especially when curly serpentine lines are skated ; 
but the term '' about " should not be added to any 
such outward or homeward figures. It must be 
reserved for figures skated on the circumference 
when the skaters are really revolving round the 
centre. 

The following are specimens of other "about" 
calls : — 

Once back about— «nd inside forward mohawk. 

Inside once back— and inside forward about — and inside once back 

— and inside forward. 
Once back — and forward two turns about — and forward — and inside 

forward turn, change. 



Group 3.—" Out and In " Figures. 

Croups— As already explained on p. 149, no revolution 
if^mm, ^^^^^ *^^ centre takes place in these combined 
figures, so that it is much easier for the skaters 
to keep "square" when skating them. An "out 
and in" call is, consequently, often used when a 
combined figure is " out of square " and the caller 
wishes to get it into proper shape again. 
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Forward Change, Turn Out— and Forward In 

(Fmvard Q OMl--and I!brward In) {ste Fig. $3). — ^The Q 

is SO skated that although the skaters are going 
away from the centre during most of the figure, 
towards the end of the tail of the three they begin 




FORWARD CHANQE, TURN OUT-^and FORWARD IN. 

Fig. 53. 

to return again, and the stroke of outside forward 
brings them back to the centre. 

There are a great number of possible calls of 
this type. The following are some of the 
commonest, and are all easy to understand : — 

Forward change out — and forward in. 
Inside forward change out — and forward in. 
Inside forward change, turn out — and forward in. 
Forward change, turn out — and forward change, turn in. 



ail 
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Inside forward chtnge, tarn oat— «nd inside back change^ turn in. 
Forward turn, change out— and forward in (Forward reverse Q 

out—- and forward in). 
Forward turn, change out— and forward turn, change in. 
Inside forward turn, change out — and back change, turn in. 
Inside forward change, rocker out — and forward in. 
Forward bracket, change out— and forward in. 

ROP 




FORWARD CHANGE, TURN, CHANGE, TURN OUT-and 
FORWARD CHANGE, TURN, CHANGE, TURN IN. 

Fig. 54. 

Forward Changey Turn^ Change^ Turn Out — and 
Forward Change^ Turn^ Change^ Turn In (Forward 

Two Qs Out— and Forward Two Qs In) (see Fig. 54). — 
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This is a difficult call, and is similar to many 
others in which the continuous movement has to 
be employed. Unless the skater uses the con- 
tinuous stroke in this call he is not able to retain 
sufficient pace to finish the second Q. A large 
extent of ice is needed, as the skaters recede a 
long way from the centre before returning. 




FORWARD-and FORWARD TURN OUT-«nd FORWARD IN. 

Fio. 55. 

Forward— ^fid Forward Turn OuU-and For^ 

ward In {Forward— ami Forward Three Out—and Forward In) 

(see Fig. 55). — This call is almost as commonly 
used as "twice back — and forward." It is the 
great stand-by of the caller when he wants to get 
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his team out of difficulties, or when he himself 
needs time to think of a new call. It is a very 
easy call, and the diagram gives all the explanation 
needed. *• Forward — and forward two (or three) 
turns out — and forward in " is a call of the same 
kind, and in very common use. 
Other similar calls are — 

Forward turn— and forward turn out— and forward turn in. 
Forwazd two turns — and forward two tarns out— and forward two 

turns in. 
Forward — and forward turn out — and back chaise in. 
Forward turn — and inside forward change, turn out — and inside 

forward change in. 
Inside forward turn— and back change, turn out — and forward 

change in. 
Inside forward turn — ^and inside forward turn, change out — ^and 

forward turn, change in. 
Forward — and forward rocker out— and forward rocker in. 

Once Back Changiy Turn Out— and Forward In 

(Once Back Q Out— and Forward In) (see Fig. $6). — ^The 

"once back" is here only used as a means of 
getting on to the back Q, and the preliminary 
three is therefore smaller and the " back " shorter 
than is usual in ** once back " when skated in the 
circling figures. Some think that the figure " once 
back " should be skated in the same way in every 
call on the ice (see p. i6i). If this plan is adopted, 
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no call containing a ''once back" can be skated 
as a pure " out and in " figure, and the present call 
would then become a combination of a circling 
and an " out and in " figure. 

Once Back Change Out— and Forward In, which 




ONCE BACK CHANQE, TURN OUT-and FORWARD IN. 

Fig. 56. 

is skated in a similar way to the call just de- 
scribed, IS a very favourite figure. It is often used 
to dismiss the skaters at the end of a set The 
''forward in" is then omitted, and the call is 
" once back change out dismiss." 

Once Back — and Back Two Turns Out — and 
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Forward In (sec Fig. 57). — ^The method of skating 
this call can be easily gleaned from the diagram, 
and it is obvious that the two turns may be re- 
placed by three or more turns. 




ONCE BACK-«nd BACK TWO TURN8 OUT- 
and FORWARD IN. 

Fig. 57. 

There are, of course, innumerable other possible 
"out and in" calls, of which the following are 
specimens : — 

Forward-~and forward tmn out — and forward — and forward turn in. 
Forward change, turn — and inside forward change, turn out— and 

forward change, turn — and inside forward change, turn in. 
Forward change, turn, change, turn out, change, turn, change, 

turn in. 
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Forward change, turn out, change, turn in, centre change, change, 

turn out, change, turn in. 
Forward rocker out, rocker in. 

Numberless other calls may be devised by 
combining together calls belonging to different 
groups: for instance, calls belonging to Groups i 
and 3 — 

Once back— and forward — and forward turn out — ^and forward in, cVwAr 1 
Twice back — and forward off pass — ^and forward two turns out~ and 3 com* 

and forward in. bined. 

Twice back meet — and back change out — and forward in. 
Twice back — and forward turn off pass — and inside forward change, 

turn out— and forward in. 
Twice back— and forward centre-mohawk, change, turn out— and 

forward in. 

And, again, calls belonging to Groups 2 and 3 — 

Once back — and forward change out about — ^and once back— and Groups 2 
forward change. and 3 com* 

Once back— *nd forward counter out about — and once back— «uid ^'««'« 
forward centre-rocker entire. 

It is evident that the number of possible com* 
binations of figures capable of forming excellent 
calls is endless, and I have been able to only 
indicate some of the different varieties within the 
compass of this chapter on combined figures. For 
further information, I must refer the reader to what 
I have written in the second volume of " Figure- 
Skating : Simple and Combined/' in which he will 
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find a list of several hundreds of calls» illustrated 
by 1 68 diagrams. 
Simui' Before concluding this chapter, I must very 

Tom^nAi ^^^^^y sillude to the simultaneous method of 
fisura. skating combined figures. I have already shown, 
on p. i6o, that when skating in the usual way, as 
described in these pages, all the skaters do not 
perform the various movements together, partners 
only skating simultaneously. In simultaneous 
figures, however, all skate together, so that each 
skater is not paired off with a partner. That such 
simultaneous skating shall be possible in the 
neighbourhood of the centre, the skaters do not 
go right up to it, but skate to the circumference 
of an imaginary circle surrounding the centre. 
This circle has a diameter varying with the 
number of skaters taking part in a set If six 
or more are skating, the circle is large; if only 
four or less, it is smaller. The chief points in 
favour of this method of skating are that the 
general effect of all the movements being skated 
simultaneously by all is good, and that it enables 
odd numbers, such as three and five, to skate 
together more readily. It is exceedingly difficult, 
however, for skaters to keep time with one 
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another, and still more so to keep square, when 
the simultaneous method is* adopted. 

A specimen " set of calls " is appended to serve specinun 
as a guide to the caller for arranging others on callsr 
similar lines. The calls are placed in proper order 
for skaters to execute them on the right and left 
feet alternately. 

R. Twice back— and forward. 
L. Twice back — and forward. 

R. Twice back— and forward centre-change entire. 
If. Inside forward change, turn out — and forward in. 
L. Twice back — and forward centre-change entire. 
R. Inside forward change, turn out — and forward in. 

R. Twice back off meet — and forward turn entire. 
L. Forward change, turn out— and forward in. 
L. Twice back off meet — and forward turn entire.. 
R. Forward change, turn out — and forward in. 

R. Once back — and forward centre change, turn— and forward. 
R. Forward turn entire. 

L. Once back — and forward centre change, turn— and forward. 
L. Forward turn entire. 

R. Twice back — and forward off pass entire. 
L. Forward change out — and forward in. 
L. Twice back— and forward off pass entire. 
R. Forward change out — and forward in. 

R. Forward turn— and forward turn out — and forward turn in. 
L. Once back— and back two turns out— and forward in. 
L. Forward turn — and forward turn out— and forward turn in. 
R. Once back— and back two turns out — and forward in. 

R. Twice back — and forward turn. 
L. Twice back— and forward turn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONTINUOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS 

FIGURES. 



I 



N continuous figure-skating the skater has a 
twofold object in view: (i) to progress con- 
tinuously upon one foot for some considerable 
time without touching the ice with the other foot ; 
(2) while so progressing to force the skate-blade to 
cut out some definite design, having, perhaps, a 
recognized name, or to trace some original fancy 
design peculiar to himself. If the skater executes 
his continuous figures all over the ice, so to speak, 
he is said to be skating in " field ; " but if he skates 
Picture according to design, he is confined to a particular 
fiSMTs. ice-area, and is said to be skating "to place." 
Such designs skated to place, when their pattern 
is elaborate, are termed " picture figures," and are 
the most difficult continuous figures to skate, as 
the various cusps and curves of which they are 
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composed have to be placed in accurate position 
on the ice, according to the prescribed plan. 

Besides all the simple figures already enumer- 
ated in Chapter V., other one-footed miscellaneous 
figures are used in continuous skating, such as 
loops, cross-cuts, beaks, hooks, and pig's-ears. 
These will shortly be described in detail. They 
have not hitherto been introduced into combined 
figure-skating, as they cannot be executed with 
facility according to the present rules of good form 
peculiar to the British school of skating. Con- 
tinuous figures, in fact, of all kinds, even when 
these miscellaneous figures are not introduced, 
are more efficiently and gracefully performed by 
methods not in accordance with the British style. 

Continuous figures need more hard work than 
any others, and are exceedingly difficult. For this 
reason, perhaps, it is the fashion amongst some to 
deride them as acrobatic feats. No doubt the way 
in which they are done by the majority of skaters 
has earned for them this reproach, just as simple 
figures skated in the ultra-British style are con- 
sidered by others to be stiff, lifeless, and deadly 
dull. It is incontestable, however, that continu- 
ous movements can be executed with ease and 
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consummate grace, as Herr Grenander has shown 
us, and it is in the direction of this style of figure- 
skating that skating progress in this country lies 
in the near future. The constant practice that 
skaters are now able to obtain, thanks to the 
artificially frozen real ice-rinks, will surely lead to 
great proficiency on the part of our best men in 
this fascinating branch of our craft, and it is 
probable that a fixed style will before long be 
adopted which will not be so much at variance 
with British ideas of good form as are the methods 
now in vogue amongst the majority of those who 
work at continuous figures. A style of skating 
will then, in all probability, be created which will 
be a compromise between the present methods of 
the British and non-British schools, and will lead 
to the incorporation of continuous movements into 
the combined figures. A great advance in the 
art of figure-skating will then be achieved. 
Size of The aim of the continuous figure-skater is not 

cohHhuous 

fi^uret. to skate large, bold, sustained curves of fairly even 
radius throughout, similar to those peculiar to the 
British style of skating. The impetus necessary 
for keeping the skater at an even rate of speed 
throughout his complicated one-footed figures, can 
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only be attained, and retained, by the use of 
smaller curves of constantly varying radius. It is 
no doubt true that the larger the skater makes 
his figures the finer his skating is considered to 
be, but even the strongest man finds there is a 
limit of size beyond which he cannot go, and yet 
retain his speed. The largest curves made by the 
most powerful continuous figure-skater are, in fact, 
very much smaller than those of the combined 
figure-skater. In progressing upon these com- Continuous 
paratiyely small curves, the continuous skater 
attains the required impetus for making his sus- 
tained efforts upon one foot by means of a succes- 
sion of "destroyals" and "rightings" of equilibrium, 
combined with a well-ordered swing on the part 
of the unemployed leg. This gaining of impetus is 
effected at the moment of changing the edge, or 
making a turn. Some continuous-skaters assert 
that the change of edge only should be utilized 
in this way for gaining pace, but certainly the 
usual practice is also to acquire impetus when 
skating turns. When about to change, say, a 
forward edge, the skater leans strongly over, so 
as momentarily to almost lose his equilibrium, his 
body being in advance of his foot To regain his 
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balance he sharply turns his skate into a curve of 
shorter radius, and at the same time brings the 
foot quickly forward on the new edge, so as to 
overtake the body. Just as the change of balance 
is being effected, his speed is also somewhat 
slackened, so that when he brings his foot forward 
he is enabled to get a sort of push-off, or spring, 
from the ice. This rapid advance of the foot to 
catch up the body, combined with the above partial 
thrust obtained from the ice at the moment of 
slight slowing-up, enables the skater to regain 
any pace he may have lost, and, indeed, to acquire 
as much fresh speed as he may need. Similarly, 
when skating, say, a forward three turn, in order 
to gain impetus as the turn is made, he allows 
the body to get in advance of the foot, and then 
sharply recovers his equilibrium by a quick motion 
of the foot in the desired direction, as it takes 
the new edge directly after the turn. A certain 
amount of thrust off from the ice is also obtain- 
able as the turn is made, which assists the skater 
to gain pace. He can acquire fresh speed in a 
similar manner when skating counters and rockers, 
especially the former ; but it is exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain any increase of pace 
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when making bracket turns, and this is the reason 
why continuous figures containing brackets are so 
much harder than any others. This method of 
gaining impetus with changes and turns is termed 
the " continuous stroke/' and a continuous figure- 
skater's ability depends largely upon the facility 
with which he uses it with all the various changes 
and turns, and the power with which he applies it 
The same stroke is used to a limited extent by 
combined figure-skaters, as I have already shown, 
especially when skating Q's and multiple turns 
(see pp. 99 and 107). 

Having explained how it is that the continuous- 
skater is enabled to keep himself going upon one 
foot while he executes his difficult and complicated 
figures, I must next give some account of the 
sort of attitude of body assumed by him, and of 
the rules bearing on this subject, as at present 
formulated by the International Skating Union, 
and the National Skating Association of Great 
Britain. 

The competition for the World's Amateur Wv/«r/ 
Championship in Figure-skating 1898 was held Champum- 
on February 15th in London, upon the artificially 
frozen real-ice rink known as the National Skating 

Q 
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Palace. In 1896 tbb competition was held at St. 
Petersburg, and in 1897 at Stockholm. In 1899 
it is to be held in Vienna. No serious British 
competitor has hitherto entered for this very im- 
portant contest, owing to the fact that the majority 
of the compulsory figures, a list of which is pub- 
lished in the Appendix (p. 309), are of the nature 
of continuous figures. The British style of skating, 
moreover, does not find favour with any one out- 
side these islands. Until, therefore, the British 
and non-British styles become more assimilated, 
a process only just now commencing, it is not 
probable that there will be any British competitors 
for these contests. 

The winner of the 1898 competition was Herr 
H. Grenander, of the Stockholm Skating Club. 
His well-deserved success was largely due to the 
magnificent exhibition given by him in the Free 
Skating section of the competition. Herr G. 
Hiigel, of the Vienna Skating Club (world's 
champion for 1897), won the second prize ; and 
Herr G. Fuchs, of the Munich Skating Club 
(world's champion for 1896), won the third prize. 
The compulsory figures (see Appendix, p. 309) 
were selected from those grouped together under 
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the headings of "Turn," "Kocker," "Counter;* 
"Two turns^ change, two turns," "Loop, change, 
loop," and " Bracket, change, bracket" The total 
number of marks given by the six judges to each 
competitor was as follows : — 





Compulsory 


Free 






figures. 


figures. 


TotaL 


Grenander ... 


• •• 892 


531 


1423 


Htigel 


..• 973 


401 


1374 


Fttchs 


— 953 


392 


1345 



The maximum aggregate of marks attainable 
for free skating is 540, of which number Herr 
Grenander was awarded 531. The most difficult 
of the compulsory figures were skated by all three 
competitors with perfect ease, and without the 
semblance of a break-down. Herr Grenander's 
style, graceful in the extreme, was marked by 
exceptional vigour, while his skating was thoroughly 
sound and accurate, mere acrobatic tricks being 
rigidly excluded from his programme. Herr 
Hiigel is a charmingly graceful skater ; and Herr 
Fuchs pleased English experts by the size of his 
figures, and quiet accuracy of his turns. The com- 
petition was a source of unbounded interest to 
London skaters, and the skating hall was crowded 
in every part, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales being 
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present The skating of the foreign competitors — 
the three finest skaters, trained in the non-British 
style, that the world could produce — ^was a revela- 
tion to British experts, and the lesson we have 
learnt will assuredly not be thrown away upon us. 
Some abiding influences will undoubtedly be left 
upon our own peculiar style of skating. 
inUr- '^^^ International Skating Union, a body which 

^^Hit ^^ drawn up the rules regulating international 
l/nums contests, as well as the compulsory figures to be 

fuits of 

form, skated by the candidates, has formulated certain 
** Rules of Correct Carriage and Movement," as 
follows : " Upright carriage, not bent at the hips, 
but without being stiff ; strong bending of knee 
or body to be only momentary. Head upright 
Unemployed foot to be held only a little way 
from the ice, not dragging behind; toe turned 
downwards and outwards, knee slightly bent, 
generally held behind the employed foot; other- 
wise swinging freely, and assisting the movement, 
but without being held far away. Arms to hang 
down easily ; like the unemployed foot, they can 
be used to assist by their movement, but without 
holding elbow or hand far away from the body ; 
hands, when possible, never above the waist. 
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Fingers neither spread nor clenched. In general, 
everything violent, angular, or stiff to be avoided 
in the movement; no effort is to be strongly 
expressed, but the impression that the figures are 
executed without trouble, is to be aimed at" It is 
stated, in addition, that ^ within these rules the in- 
dividuality of the skater receives free play, and all 
possible consideration on the part of the judges/' 
It will be observed that not only are the rules 
themselves rather vague, but that this addition, 
respecting the individuality of the skater, gives a 
competitor considerable latitude in his interpreta- 
tion of them. The British figure-skater is especially 
interested to see what instructions are given with 
regard to the knee of the employed leg, but the 
only information on this point is contained in 
the words, ** Strong bending of knee (presumably 
the employed), or body, to be only momentary," 
from which the skater is lefl to infer that bending 
of the knee is always admissible, but stronghexidmg 
only momentarily so. 

The new ** special " test of the National Skating 
Association, to which reference was made in 
Chapter I., and which is printed in detail in the 
Appendix (p. 289), was drawn up by the figure- 
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skating departmental committee in such a manner 
as to test the ability of candidates in some of the 
most difficult continuous figures as well as in 
advanced simple and combined figures. Part L 
contains the simple and combined figures, and with 
regard to the form in which this part is to be skated, 
it was not necessary to say more than that it must 
be skated "in strict English form," the rules of 
which are happily well understood by every one. 
A considerable difficulty, however, was encountered 
when it became necessary for the committee to 
frame rules of form for Part II., which consists 
entirely of continuous figures and grape-vines. 
BtHdingofT\Mt vcxed question of the employed knee at 
SSi present divides English experts into two opposing 
groups. One group assert that the employed leg 
should be unbent, except at the taking of a stroke, 
just as in the British style of skating ; while the 
other maintain that the leg should always be 
slightly bent at the knee. The former go so far as 
to say that continuous figures should be skated 
throughout in British style as far as possible ; while 
the latter think that the British style, without 
considerable modification, is not suited to con- 
tinuous figure-skating. With the latter view I 
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entirely agree, and think that the rigidity of the 
British figure-skater, while entirely in harmony 
with the sort of figures he executes, is quite out of 
keeping with continuous figures, in the execution 
of which any stiffness of action is the reverse of 
graceful. The committee ultimately decided upon National 
the following form of words, suggested by Mr. A. auocw- 
F. Jenkin : " Part II. must be skated in good ^f^^^ 
style, having regard to the nature of the figures 
skated. The following will be regarded as points 
of good style : (i) Preservation of control over 
the body and limbs, whether the unemployed leg 
and arms are swung or not (2) Continuity of 
movement and uniformity of pace — i.e. the 
movement of the body and limbs should be such 
as to produce the effect of rhythm or cadence ; 
abrupt movements and sudden changes of speed, 
except such as are characteristic of the particular 
figure, should be avoided ; the speed should be the 
same in the corresponding parts of the figure, 
whether on the same or different edges. (3) 
Vigour." The reader will notice that the question 
as to the desirability of keeping the knee of the 
employed leg flexed or extended is left severely 
alone, and probably this is the wisest course to 
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pursue, until a fixed standard of style in this 
particular branch of figure-skating is attained. 
Meanwhile the judges will allow the candidate to 
bend his employed knee or not as he prefers. 

The reader has doubtless gathered from the 
foregoing remarks that, although certain rules of 
correct carriage and good style have been laid 
down by two very important figure-skating bodies 
for the guidance of continuous figure-skaters, they 
are not nearly so well defined, or of such an 
arbitrary character, as the rules of form so rigidly 
observed by British combined figure-skaters. The 
style adopted by one expert continuous skater, 
indeed, still differs widely from that adopted by 
another. In the following pages, then, I shall 
endeavour to set forth the methods employed by 
the best performers seen in this country, according 
to careful observations made by myself. 

The first point to note is that movements of the 
head and shoulders, so important in the British 
style of figure-skating, are but very little used by the 
continuous figure-skater. So much depends, as I 
Head. have already mentioned, on the placing of the figures, 
that the skater must necessarily look down on the ice 
very frequently, and carry his head accordingly. 
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With regard to the shoulders, changes of edge Shoulders. 
and turns follow each other so rapidly that it is 
impossible, in the majority of continuous figures, 
for the skater to get his shoulders into the correct 
attitude belonging to any particular edge, for the 
simple reason that there is no time. Some hold 
that when there is a reasonable amount of time in 
which to adopt a correct attitude, as in those 
continuous eights which consist of two plain circles 
of edge, the orthodox position of shoulders should 
always be assumed by the skater. Take the 
continuous eight backwards on the right foot, for 
example. On the outside back edge the shoulders 
would be held in correct attitude as a matter of 
course, but the question arises what should be the 
position of the shoulders when the change on to 
the inside back edge has been effected ? After the 
necessary rotation from left to right at the moment 
of change, should the shoulders be turned back 
into the orthodox position for the inside edge 
backwards ? Some maintain that they should, and 
consider that such an eight is not properly skated 
unless the shoulders are in correct attitude 
throughout. The difficulty of the figure is 
enormously increased if this view is adopted. Herr 
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Grenander adopts the opposite view, and does not 
alter the position of his shoulders after the change. 
In addition, he brings the unemployed leg across 
in front of the employed in a way to be more fully 
described presently. The figure is much easier if 
skated in this manner, especially if the unemployed 
leg is held as Herr Grenander carries it The 
reader will remember that when I described the 
method of skating simple Q's (p. 97), I stated that 
in combined figures Q's are often commenced at a 
comparatively low rate of speed, when pace has not 
only to be retained, but positively increased ; and 
that when this is the case they cannot all be skated 
in precise accordance with British rules of form ; 
and I showed how in the case of the inside forward 
and back outside Q's, directly the change is made, 
the shoulders should not be rotated back into 
correct attitude, because the succeeding turns 
follow so quickly that there would not be sufiicient 
time to get the ' shoulders back again into the 
proper position for starting the rotation of the 
body demanded by those turns. The same rule, 
of course^ applies to Q's skated continuously, and, 
indeed, throughout continuous figure-skating the 
skater must remember that the shoulders should 
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be carried in the position most convenient at the 
moment, and most likely to facilitate the perform- 
ance of the figure. It is not unusual, in point of 
fact, to see the shoulders remaining in one attitude 
throughout a complicated succession of movements. 

The large majority of continuous skaters keep Employed 
the knee of the employed leg bent throughout 
every figure. At some moments, however, it is 
more strongly bent than at others, especially at the 
taking of a new stroke, but excessive flexion should 
be avoided at any time. Plate IV., taken from 
a photograph most kindly sent me by Herr 
Grenander, shows that distinguished skater on a 
curve of outside edge forwards, and demonstrates 
very well how much bending of the knee is allowable. 

The unemployed leg, ue, the leg which is off Unem- 
ployed leg* 
the ice, is probably more employed than its fellow 

in continuous-skating. Mr. Meagher calls the 
unemployed foot the " balance " foot — an expres- 
sive term. The unemployed leg and the arms, 
indeed, do nearly all the work in continuous figure- 
skating, while the head and shoulders do practically 
nothing. The movements of the head and shoulders 
are, on the contrary, paramount in combined figure- 
skating, while the unemployed leg and the arms 
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are, or should be, kept comparatively quiescent 
It is practically impossible to perform the kind 
of figures which are skated continuously with a 
quiescent unemployed leg. The problem, indeed, 
is to use the unemployed leg to its fullest advan- 
tage, swinging it freely and, if possible, gracefully, 
so as to assist the execution of the figure. With 
regard to the position of this leg, the reader should 
refer to the International Skating Union Rules 
of Correct Carriage and Movement, already quoted 
(p. 228). He should especially note that the toe 
is to be turned downwards and outwards, and the 
knee slightly bent This — the usual, but not in- 
variable — position of the unemployed foot is well 
shown in Plate V., which represents Herr Grenan- 
der just finishing a curve of inside edge forwards. 
Herr Grenander, who is by far the most graceful 
continuous skater I have hitherto seen, makes the 
most of this orthodox position of the unemployed 
leg and foot He frequently also brings that foot, 
with the toe turned downwards and outwards, in 
front of the employed, with the happiest possible 
effect I have already referred to this peculiarity of 
style on the part of Herr Grenander when skating 
continuous eights (see p. 234). In the same way, 
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ivhen skating alternate inside forward two turns, 
he brings the foot forward as each outside back 
curve is being completed, and a very charming 
effect is produced. This turning of the toe out- Ust of 
wards is also frequently accompanied by a strong nmscUs, 
rotation outwards of the thigh and knee. In some 
figures, such as a succession of superimposed 
outside forward loops or ringlets, a turning of the 
toe inwards is demanded, and the thigh is then 
strongly rotated inwards in order to assist the 
movement The external and internal rotator 
muscles of the thigh of the unemployed leg are, 
in fact, used by Herr Grenander with tremendous 
effect. The very exceptional power and grace 
of his skating are, indeed, largely due to this use 
of the thighs, as any one who watches him will 
see. The unemployed leg must never be allowed 
to swing about aimlessly and without control. 
Every muscle must, on the contrary, be under full 
control, and every movement have the object either 
of assisting the execution of the figure, or of adding 
grace to the whole performance. Herr Grenander 
combines both these objects in a remarkable degree. 

Strong movements of the arms are an important Amu, 
feature of continuous skating. Many figures. 
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indeed, especially those containing brackets, can- 
not be skated without intelligent arm action. 
The movements should be graceful if possible, 
and not excessive. Plates IV. and V. give an 
excellent idea of how the arms may be carried. 

I now proceed to describe in detail the chief 
one-footed miscellaneous figures used in continu- 
ous skating. I have taken pains to watch carefully 
the movements of experts,* so as to note upon 
what portions of the blade the skater should travel 
when executing these figures. In the cross-cut, 
for example, the expert shifts his balance several 
times from one part of the skate to another. 
Without this shifting of balance, indeed, the figure 
cannot be properly skated ; hence the importance 
of noting upon what part of the blade the skater 
balances himself during the different portions of 
that figure. The diagram which I utilized on 
p. 66 to illustrate the various portions of the skate- 
blade used in the simple figures, is reproduced 
on p. 239 to illustrate the accompanying table, 
which gives a summary of the skater's various 
changes of balance in the miscellaneous figures. 

* Mr. A. F. Hulbert was kind enough to specially skate for me 
all the figures described in this chapter. 
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Reference to the table and diagram will assist 
the reader to follow the subsequent detailed 
account of each figure. 

Loops of the ordinary variety (see Fig. 59) 
are formed by suddenly converting a curve of 

large radius into one of much 
smaller radius, followed by an 
equally sudden return to the former 
curve. At the apex of the loop 
' * ^ the skater's pace is retarded — re- 

markably so sometimes. Loops can be skated 
from all edges, those on the inside edge being 
much the most difficult. 
Outsioi Outside Forward Loop. — ^This is skated on the 
•^J^ portion of skate-blade marked D in Fig. 58. At 
the apex of the figure, as the skater slows up, 
he perhaps leans forward a little so as to be 
balanced on some part of the blade represented 
by C, but many experts skate their loops with 
wonderfully little retardation of pace at the apex, 
in which case they travel throughout upon D. 
The unemployed leg is brought forward in this 
loop, a proceeding which facilitates the figure 
enormously. 
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Inside Forward Loop. — This is also skated on inside Jor^ 
D (see Fig. 58), with perhaps a momentary change ^ 
of balance on to C at the apex of the figure. The 
unemployed leg is held alongside the employed 
throughout 

Outside Back Loop. — Skated upon C (see Fig. OuisiiU 
58) throughout, with perhaps a tendency to shift ^' 

on to D at the apex of the loop. The unemployed 
leg is kept behind. 

Inside Back Loop. — This loop is skated com- inside back 
paratively far forwards on the skate — at A, in^^ 
fact (see Fig. 58) — although at the moment of 
slowing-up the skater may throw his balance a 
little further back to C. The unemployed leg 
is either held alongside its fellow or brought 
slightly forward. 

There are two other varieties of loop — ^the Turn- Turn and 
loop and the Bracket-loop. The former consists hop. 
of a " three " turn, and the latter (see Fig. 60) of 
a bracket turn worked into the form 
of a loop. Hence, in the case of the 
forward turn-loop and of the forward 
* bracket-loop, the first portion of the 
figure is on the outside edge forwards, ^'^ ^ 
and the second portion is on the inside edge 
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backwards. Both turn and bracket loops can, of 
course, be skated from all edges. 
RiHgUu. Ringbts are circular loops. 
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Cross-cuts of the ordinaty variety (see Fig. 
6i) are commenced in the same way 
as corresponding loops ; but when the 
skate has reached the apex of a pos- 
sible loop, it is allowed to come to 
a standstill, and (in the case of a for- 
ward cross-cut) is then drawn rapidly 
backwards, and subsequently shot forwards again, 
so that the last curve of the cross-cut crosses the 
first curve. The whole figure is done on one edge, 
and the mark which is made by the drawing back 
of the skate is called the base of the cross-cut 

Outside Forward Cross-cut — The first curve of 
this figure is skated on the portion of the skate- 
blade marked D in Fig. 58 ; but in order to bring 
the skate to the necessary momentary stoppage 
at the end of this first curve, the skater shifts his 
balance on to a comparatively forward portion of 
the skate, namely A. The base of the figure is 
skated upon C, and the second curve of outside 
forward upon D. To make the base of the cross- 
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cut the unemployed leg is swung backwards for 
some distance behind the employed, and to make 
the second curve of outside edge forwards it is 
swung forwards again in front of the employed 
leg. 

Inside Forward Cross-cut. — This figure is skated inside 
on exactly the same portion of the skate as the^^^^j^^,^, 
preceding cross-cut It is a very difficult move- 
ment. The unemployed leg is able to give but 
little assistance, and remains almost quiescent by 
the side of its fellow throughout 

Outside Back Cross-ait. — The skater commences Outside 
by skating upon C (see Fig. 58). To stop the^^j^j.^^. 
skate at the end of this first curve, he shifts his 
balance momentarily on to E. He next skates 
the base upon D, and completes the figure upon 
C. During this figure the unemployed leg swings 
gradually from a position in front of the employed 
leg to one behind it 

Inside Back Cross-cut. — ^The same portion oi inside back 
the skate is used in this figure as in the outside 
back cross-cut The unemployed leg is of no 
help in executing this very difficult movement, 
and remains practically stationary by the side of 
the employed leg throughout 
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The foregoing ordinary cross-cuts are often 
skated with a straight base (see Fig. 62). When 






Fia 68. Fig. 63. Fig. 64. 

this is the case they are done with more of a 

swing. The straight line b made on the flat of 

the skate. 
Cmmter There are two other varieties of cross-cut — the 
Swtdish C<^^^ Cross-cut (see Fig. 63) and the Swedish 
crott-cuts. Cross-cut (see Fig. 64). The former is rather more 

difficult than the ordinary cross-cut, the latter 

immensely more difficult. 

Beaks are somewhat analogous to rockers 
and counters, since each figure is skated on one 
edge, and necessitates a movement of the foot 
in a direction similar to that in which it is moved 
in the corresponding rocker or counter. No true 
turn is skated, however, a sort of shunt being 
made by the skate which comes to a dead stop 
at the apex of the figure. 
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Beaks are divided into Rocker-beaks (see '^\g* Roekerand 
65) and Counter-beaks (see Fig. (16), according asJJJJJJ^ 
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the foot is moved rocker-wise or counter-wise. 
Austrian skaters call Fig. (i6 the beak, and Fig. 
65 the counter-beak, and are at present followed 
in this matter by the International Skating Union. 
These latter names are, however, quite contrary 
to the uniform system of nomenclature adopted 
in this country. Until quite recently the Union 
termed what we call a rocker, a counter, and vice 
versd, but have now reversed these terms, so as 
to correspond with ours. It is therefore highly 
probable, and much to be hoped, that the same 
course will be adopted with regard to beaks. 

Outside Forward Beak (rocker, or counter OfOside 
variety). — The first curve of this figure is skated -^jj^]* 
on the portion of skate-blade marked D in Fig. 
58. To effect the stoppage at the apex, the 
skater shifts his balance on to A, and the second 
curve of the figure is skated upon C. In order 
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to get the impetus necessaiy for the second 
curve of the figure, the skater allows the foot 
to get in advance of the body as the stoppage 
is made, and then, in order to recover his equi- 
librium, which is partially lost, smartly draws the 
foot back again. The unemployed leg is not used 
to help the movement 

Inside for^ Inside Forward Beak (rocker, or counter 
' variety). — The skater moves on the same portion 
of the skate-blade in this figure as in the last, 
and his impetus is gained in a similar manner. 

Outnde Outside Back Beak (rocker, or counter variety). 

baek beak, rw%% * . .« • ^ « 

— ^The skater progresses on the portion of skate- 
blade marked C in Fig. 58 during the first curve 
of this figure, shifts his balance on to E at the 
apex, and completes the second curve upon D. 
The foot again precedes the body at the stopping- 
point, but in a backward direction, and is sharply 
brought forward again, in order that the skater 
may get the impetus for the second curve of the 
figure. 

Inside hack Inside Back Beak (rocker, or counter variety). — 
bfuk 

The same portion of the skate-blade is used in 

this figure as in the last, and the impetus is 

obtained in the same way. 
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Beaks do not really make complete figures of 
themselves, that is to say, it is not possible, with 
present practice^ at any rate, to proceed con- 
tinuously from a beak to any other variety of 
figure without the intervention of a change or 
a counter. The skater, in point of fact, cannot 
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recover himself after a beak, except by means 

of a change or a counter. Hence the regulation Rocker* 

beaks and 

practice figures are Rocker-beak with change (Fig. eounter- 

beaks with 

67), Rocker-beak with counter (Fig. 68), which is change and 

with 

really an abortive cross-cut, Counter-beak with counter. 
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change (Fig. 69), and Counter-beak with counter 
(Fig. 70). 

To make an ordinary turn off a beak constitutes 
a figure of extreme difficulty. I have, however, 
seen Herr Grenander accomplish an outside back 
turn off an outside forward rocker-beak. A 
beak followed by a loop is also an exceedingly 
difficult accomplishment 
Pi^ sears. A Pi^s Ear (see Fig. 71) is a rocker-beak 
with change, skated in such a way that the 
serpentine-line formed by the second curve of 
the beak and the change following it, crosses the 
first curve of the beak twice. This is a very 
effective figure, and can be combined with ordinary 
turns in a charming manner. 
Broad and The broader that beaks are skated, that is to say 
beaks. .^-""^K^ "^® Wider apart the two curves are 

made (within limits), the easier they 
are to skate, and, vice versdj the 
narrower they are made the more 
difficult they become, until the greatest 
difficulty of all is reached, namely, 
that of making the second curve 
coincide with the first. When this is accomplished 
a Hook is the result. 
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Hooks are very difficult indeed to skate, and Hooks. 
none but the very best men can 
skate them accurately. Fig. 72 is 
intended to represent a hook with 
cotmter. Hooks can of course be 
skated from all edges, similarly to 
beaks. 

As soon as the skater has mastered 
the foregoing miscellaneous figures 
he should practise the compulsory 
figures of the International Skating Union. 

International competitions in figure-skating are Compui- 
divided into (a) the skating of prescribed of the 
exercises (compulsory figures), and (*) the skating natUmal 
of optional figures for a specified length of time ^^^^ 
(free skating figures). Extracts from the regu- 
lations relating to the competitions for the 
World's Amateur Championship of Figure-skating 
are printed in full in the Appendix (p. 303). 
Diagrams of all the compulsory figures (p. 309 
to p. 312) are given, together with the diflferent 
edges upon which each figure has to be skated. 
It is left to the judges to select at least six of 
these figures. Every figure can only be begun 
"from rest," ue. with a single stroke with the 
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unemployed foot| and must be repeated three 
times both on the right and left foot The 
judges are instructed that in marking the candi* 
dates for these compulsory figures, the following 
points are to be taken into consideration: in 
the first place, correct tracing on the ice ; in the 
second, carriage and movement; in the third, 
size of the figure ; and in the fourth place, 
approximately accurate covering of the previous 
track. I have already discussed (see p. 228) 
the Rules of Correct Carriage and Movement. 
The numbers appended to these compulsory 
figures in the Appendix relate to the scheme 
of marking, to understand which the skater 
must read sections 8 and 13 of the rules of the 
competition. 

These seventeen compulsory figures form an 
excellent series, commencing with comparatively 
easy figures, and ending with more difficult ones, 
although none are exceptionally difficult. No 
special description is needed of any of them, 
as the majority consist of simple figures already 
described in Chapter V. worked into the form of 
eights, and the others will be readily understood 
from the diagrams. None of these compulsory 
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figures are perhaps, strictly speaking, continuous, 
for in no case is more than one complete eight 
required on each foot. 



I now pass on to describe the more difficult 
figures contained in Part II. of the '^ special" test 
of the National Skating Association. This test is 
^set out in full in the Appendix 
(p. 289). 

Continuous Eight, forwards or 
backwards (see Fig. 73). — To 
skate the forward eight, the 
skater starts at the centre, upon, 
say, the outside edge, and makes 
a complete circle back to the 
centre, where a change on to 
the inside edge is effected. 
Another complete circle brings 
the skater back to the centre again, where the 
edge is again changed, so that the same figure 
may be repeated continuously without change of 
foot. The skater must continue the figure as long 
as the judges may require, and the curves must 
be approximately superposed. The larger the 
figure is skated the better, but the skater must be 
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careful not to commence with lai^e circles, and 
then gradually dwindle down to small ones. I 
have already explained (see p. 223) how the 
impetus is attained at the change of edge. It is 
easier to get good speed out of the forward change 
than out of the inside forward change. The unem- 
ployed leg is brought forward at each change. 
Back- The back continuous eight is skated in a similar 
manner, commencing with either the outside or 
inside edge. It is, however, a much more difficult 
figure than the forward eight, owing to the difficulty 
of controlling the circle of inside edge backwards. 
If the shoulders are kept in correct attitude 
during this circle the eight is much more difficult 
to skate, but, as I have already pointed out (see 
p. 234), the general practice is not to rotate the 
shoulders back into the orthodox position for 
the inside edge backwards after the change is 
made. The circle of inside edge backwards is, 
moreover, much facilitated if the skater adopts 
Herr Grenander's plan of bringing the unemployed 
leg in front of and across the employed, the knee 
and toe of the unemployed leg being at the same 
time turned outwards, and the point of the toe 
depressed. 
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Continuous Change Turn Eight (see Fig. 74). — ConHfrn- 
This is perhaps the easiest of the continuous ^^ j^^U. 
eights, since good impetus can be obtained at both 
turns as well as at the changes of edge. As in 
the preceding figure, the skater must continue 
upon one foot as long as the judges may require. 
This rule also applies to succeeding continuous 
eights. The turns as well as the 
curves must be approximately 
superposed. The eight can of 
course be skated with two inside 
turns (forward and backward), or 
with two outside turns. The 
former eight is the easier, as it 
involves changes from the out- 
side to the inside edge, which 
are easier than those from inside ^'°* '^ 

to outside. In the case of the eight with inside 
turns, the shoulders must not be rotated into 
correct attitude on the inside edge backwards 
after the change, or the inside back turn cannot 
be made with facility. In both eights the un- 
employed leg should be brought forward at the 
forward changes. out chauii 

Continuous Change Bracket Eight (see Fig. ^^/, 
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75). — This figure is similar to the one just 
described, except that brackets are substituted 
for ordinary turns. It is a very difficult figure 
to skate, owing to the fact that it is almost 
impossible to get any impetus at either of the 
bracket turns, that is to say, if true brackets are 
skated, and not abortive Q's. Two different 

eights can of course be made — 
one with outside brackets and 
inside changes, and the other 
with inside brackets and out- 
side changes ; the former figure 
being the more difficult, because 
not only does it contain the 
more difficult inside changes, 
but, in addition, the back out- 
side bracket, which is probably 
' ^^' the most difficult turn on the ice 

at any time, and especially so when worked into a 
continuous eight. As in the former eights, the 
turns and curves must be approximately super- 
posed. The position of the skater in these two 
eights is peculiar. His body practically faces 
one way throughout, the head looking in the same 
direction. The shoulders remain almost stationary 
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also ; the only rotation which takes place being at 
the changes of edge when the skater has to get an 
extra strong stroke, owing to the impossibility 
of increasing the speed at the bracket turns. In 
the case of the eight with outside turns, the 
unemployed leg is kept behind the employed, or 
at its side, although there is a tendency for it 
to be brought slightly forwards at each bracket. 
In the case of the eight with inside turns, the 
unemployed leg also remains 
behind or at the side of its 
fellow, and when the inside for- 
ward bracket is made, is thrust 
forcibly still further to the rear, 
but with the inside back bracket 
it is brought forward. 

Continuous Counter Eight (see V / Continu- 

Fig- 76). — ^This is a very pretty \^ ^^ tight. 
figure, and not a very difficult F10.76. 

one, as counter turns are much more easy to skate 
with the continuous stroke than without, and are 
certainly easier than rockers in continuous skating. 
This eight differs from the two preceding ones in 
the fact that the counter turns are made at the 
centre of the eight instead of on the circumference. 
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There are, of course^ two eights, one with outside 
turns, and the other with inside turns. The forward 
counters are comparatively easy to skate if just 
before the turn is made the unemployed leg is 
brought forward, and at the same moment the 
skater leans strongly over on to the edge, so as 
almost to lose his equilibrium, and then sharply 
curves his skate outwards towards the centre of 
the circle of the half-eight, as shown in Fig. ^6. 
Similarly, the back counters are easier to skate if 
just before the turn the unemployed foot is shot 
backwards in the direction in which the skater is 
progressing, and at the same moment the skater 
leans strongly over on to the edge so as almost to 
lose his equilibrium, and then quickly curves his 
skate outwards towards the centre of the half-eight, 
as shown in Fig. 76. This continuous stroke 
applied to counters facilitates their execution in a 
remarkable manner. 
CohHhu' Continuous Change Loop EirhL forwards or 

ous change * %^ 

loop eight, backwards (see Fig. 77). — ^Both these figures are 
extremely difficult, but the back change loop eight 
is the more difficult of the two. Changes of edge 
after loops are always hard to skate, but when they 
are worked together into the form of an eight, 
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which is to be skated continuously, so that the 
curves and loops of one figure are approximately 
superposed upon the correspond- 
ing curves and loops of the pre- 
ceding figure, an enormous 
amount of practice is required 
before the skater can hope to 
become even tolerably expert 

To skate the forward eight, 
a considerable swinging of the 
arms seems to be necessary. 
The change of edge after the 
inside forward loop constitutes 
the chief difliculty of the figure, 
adds considerably to the difficulty of this eight 
by going round each loop three and four times 
in succession, the curves being of course super- 
posed. The attitude he adopts is as follows. 
On the outside forward loop the unemployed 
leg is carried in front of and across the em- 
ployed. The thigh of the former leg is strongly 
rotated inwards, and with it the knee. The toe 
also is pointed downwards, and turned inwards 
as far as possible. This position of the un- 
employed leg becomes more pronounced as^the 



Forwards. 



Fig. 77. 
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second and succeeding loops on the same track 
are being skated. On the inside forward loop 
the unemployed leg is again carried in front of 
and across its fellow, but the thigh is rotated 
strongly outwards, and with it the knee. The 
toe is pointed downwards but turned well out- 
wards. As in the case of the outside forward 
loop, this position of the unemployed leg is 
exaggerated after the first loop of the series is 
completed. 
Back' The back change loop eight is one of the 

wards* % • w^% 

hardest continuous figures on the ice. The 
greatest difficulty consists in making the outside 
back loop after the change. When skating 
several such loops in succession over the same 
track, Herr Grenander carries the unemployed 1^ 
behind the employed. The knee of the former 
foot is bent and turned outwards while the toe 
is pointed downwards, the inner side of the instep 
being placed against the heel of the employed 
foot. To make the inside back loop, the skater 
must look strongly over what may be termed 
the wrong shoulder, that is to say, over the 
shoulder corresponding with the employed foot. 
He must also shift his balance on to a com- 
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paratively forward portion of the skate, Z.^. on 
to the portion marked A in Fig. 58. In going 
over the loop several times in succession^ Herr 
Grenander brings the unemployed leg in front 
of and across the employed, and rotates the thigh 
of the former leg strongly outwards, and with it 
the knee, the toe being pointed downwards and 
turned outwards. 





Fig. 78. 



Fig. 79. 



cross. 



Maltese Cross (see Fig. 78). — This is a very ^^^^ 
pretty figure, and consists, as the diagram shows, 
of four cross-cuts combined together into the 
form of a cross. The whole movement is done 
upon one edge, and some skaters are so expert 
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iHvirted 

Maltese 

cross. 



that they can make several crosses in succession, 
keeping on approximately the same curves 
throughout The Maltese cross can be skated 
on all the four edges, the inside and outside back 
crosses being the most difficult The outside 
forward cross is the easiest 

Inverted Maltese Cross (see Fig. 79). — ^This 
figure, as the diagram shows, is similar to the 
ordinary Maltese cross, except that the cross- 
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cuts are made to face in the opposite direction. 
It is hardly a true cross, but the design left 
on the ice is very pretty. It can be skated 
on all four edges, but for the '' special" test 
the candidate need only skate it on one edge. 
This inverted cross is rather more difficult than 
the ordinary Maltese cross. 
CoHtimi" Continuous Counter Cross-cuts (see Fig. 80). — 
^c^s-cuis. This is rather a difficult figure, and when skated 
a very curious effect is produced. The skater 
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faces the same way throughoutt his body remain^ 
ing full-front without any appreciable rotation of 
the shoulders. Peculiar jerky movements of the 
arms seem to be necessary for the due execution 
of the figure. 

The next figures on the list in the ''special" 
test are two picture figures represented by the 
diagrams Figs. 81 and 
82. The first figure 
(see Fig. 81) is a cross 
composed of four 
hooks with change, in 
continuous sequence, 
and is extremely diffi- 
cult A hook is always 
very hard to skate ac- 
curately, owing to the 
difficulty of making 

the second curve of the figure coincide with the 
first, and when four hooks have to be skated 
continuously and "to place," as in the present 
instance, a movement of exceptional difficulty 
is the result This figure has to be skated 
on both edges, that is to say, the skater must 
start the first hook of one cross on the outside 




Fig. 8s. 
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edge forwards, so that the second hook is an inside 
back hook with change, and the first hook of the 
other cross on the inside edge forwards, so that 
the second hook is an outside back hook with 
change. A similar cross can be skated composed 
of four hooks all on the same edge, united by 
counters (see Fig. 72). The second figure (see Fig. 
82) is somewhat complicated. It consists, as the 
diagram shows, of a forward counter-beak with 
change, united with a back counter-beak with 

change, by means 
j//^ \ of a serpentine- 
line. Commencing 
at the usual start- 
ing-point, the fol« 
lowing is the exact 
sequence : outside forward counter-beak with 
change, change, outside back counter-beak with 
change, change. The figure is not so difficult as 
some of the others on the list, but it makes an 
effective combination. 
Grajfte- The very pretty miscellaneous figures called 

grape-vines, which originated in Canada, are the 
last on the list of figures required for the " special " 
test of the N.S.A. Grape-vines are two-footed 
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figures^ and are unlike an)rthing hitherto described, 
as both feet are kept on the ice throughout The 
main feature of these figures is that the skater 
always progresses in one direction, although 
travelling at one moment on forward edges, and 
at another on backward edges. There are a 
great many different varieties of grape-vines, and 
although the movements of which they are 
composed are not difficult, they are all hard to 
learn, because of the difficulty of following the 
relationship of one foot to the other; elaborate 
written descriptions of these figures are, indeed, 
of little use to the beginner, who will learn best 
by carefully watching an expert, or by studying 
the diagrams, and then forcing his feet to follow 
the various curves and cusps. 

Single Grape-vine (see Fig. 83, Plate VI.). — SingU 
The diagram of this vine and of the other three 
following it have been taken from Mr. Meagher's 
book on " Figure and Fancy Skating " (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster). This is the easiest of the grape- 
vines, and is really quite simple when once the 
learner grasps the relationship of the two feet 
The skater begins by moving forwards, and when Right / 
his feet are some little distance apart, he covck-^uadii^J 
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mences the vine by turning the toes in, and 
sliding the right foot in front of the left His 
right shoulder now leads for the moment, but 
as soon as the feet have crossed, the left shoulder 
is brought forward and the body revolves from 
left to right in the same direction as in the 
ordinary three turn. The skater is now pro* 
gressing backwards, and allows the left foot to 
pass in front of the right, that is to say, away 
from the direction of motion. The heel of the left 
foot must next be turned well outwards, and the 
left foot drawn across in front of the right, and 
almost at right angles to it At the same moment 
the skater rotates his body from right to left, 
so that he progresses forwards again, and by 
sliding the right foot in front of the left, the 
grape-vine is commenced over again, and continued 
as before. 
Left The same grape-vine can be skated by com« 

leading, mencmg with the left shoulder leading, so that 
the left foot is passed in front of the right at 
the start 
Doubu Double Grape-vine (see Fig. 84, Plate VI.). — In 

srapi-vt . ^.^ ^.^^^ .^ ^^ skater starts in a forward direction, 

as he did in the last figure, all the changes of 
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edge are done forwards. Supposing that \i^ Forwards. 
starts with the right foot leading, as in the single 
grape-vine, when revolving the body from left 
to right he must continue the revolution until 
he faces in the same direction as at the start, 
and must now let the left foot lead, and after 
the succeeding change of edge must revolve the 
body from right to left until he again faces 
forwards. 
The same grape-vine can be skated starting^^afi^ 

words. 

backwards, when the changes of edge are all 
done in a backward direction. 
Pennsylvania Grape-vine (see Fig. 85, Plate -ft»«- . 

syhfama 

VI.). — In the description of this difficult \\n^ grape^ne. 
I quote Mr. Meagher. ''Start with the toes 
turned in, and the right foot leading. Cross the 
line that was made by the right foot with the 
left, and allow the left foot to run well in behind, 
and on the off side of the right. The feet are 
now, as it were, locked together, and whilst they 
are in this position the skater should twist the 
body round to such an extent that the left foot 
leads. Cross the line that was made by the left 
foot with the right, and allow the right foot to 
run well in behind and on the off side of the 
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left The feet now being again in 
the same locked position, the skater 
should twist the body round again in 

^/)o ^^ opposite direction to such an 
extent that the right foot will again 
lead as at the start Continue with 

^V IS alternate feet." 
/^•/^ X Philadelphia Grape-vine (see Fig. 

%^^ni. \V 86). The following description is 
o| I again quoted from Mr. Meaghex^s 
book. ^ Stand with the heels almost 
tc^ther and toes turned in opposite 
directions. Start by leading back- 
ward with the right foot, drawing 
the left foot in, so that it almost lies 
€C\\^ alongside the right Flap the left 

foot quickly to the left side, following 
now with the right foot forward, and 

-(\v then draw the right foot so that it 
almost lies alongside the left Flap 
the right foot quickly to the right side, 
following now with the left foot leading 

qIW forward. Finbh by leading backward 

^V\ again with the right foot, as at the 

Fig. 86. Start Contiuuc with alternate feet" 
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Fig. 93. 
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It is impossible within the limits of this work 
to give diagrams of any but a few of the complex 
figures performed by continuous skaters. Such 
figures are so numerous that they would easily fill 
a volume by themselves. Mr. Meagher's book, in 
facty which has already been referred to, consists 
almost entirely of diagrams of continuous figures, 
and the would-be expert in continuous figure- 
skating should certainly study it, as well as the 
more elaborate Austrian book by R. HoUetschek, 
called ^ Kunstfertigkeit im Eislaufen " (Hartleben, 
Vienna). 

Plates VII. and VIII. contain a selection of Various 
these complex continuous figures, and consisX, Hnuous 
chiefly of diagrams of picture figures skated hy^^^^* 
Sundgr^n, Hult, and Catani in the free skating 
section of the International Skating Competition 
held in Stockholm in 1889, and also of special 
figures skated by Herr Grenander in the exhi- 
bition given by him at the National Skating 
Palace in London in 1896. The diagrams of the 
latter figures have been taken from the Field 
newspaper of May 2, 1896. No special de- 
scription of these diagramsyis needed, as they 
all consist of combinations of figures already 
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described in the preceding pages. Figs. 94 to 
99 inclusive are Herr Grenander's special figures. 
I^iS* 96^ consisting of pig's-ears and tums^ is 
a very interesting and difficult figure. Fig. 99 
is a combination of the difficult bracket-loops 
already described, with the serpentine-line. Fig. 
loi is an eight composed of brackets and 
rockers. 

I have not attempted to give any account of toe- 
steps, toe-spins, pirouette and pivot movements, 
as these seem to be specialities of Canadian 
skaters, and almost require a special kind of skate 
for their performance. They are, moreover, hardly 
ever seen in England, and need more careful 
classification by experts before they can be usefully 
described. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HAND'IN'HAND, OR UNITED FIGURES. 

THE establishment of artificially frozen real 
ice rinks has been the means of popu- 
larizing hand-in-hand figures in a re- 
markable way. When a rink is crowded — a 
condition of affairs which is the rule rather than 
the exception— no other figure-skating but the 
hand-in-hand variety is possible ; hence, united 
figures have multiplied to such an extent that a 
book specially devoted to them, and written by 
two very competent skaters, has recently been 
published.* Obviously, then, it is here possible 
to give but the merest outline of this branch of 
skating, and the reader must refer to the above 
book for further information. 
These figures are generally skated by a lady 

* " Hand-in-hand Fignre-skatiiig," by Nordiffe G. Thompson 
and F. Laura Cannan (Longmans, Green, & Co.). 
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and gentleman, and so greatly have ladies im- 
proved in skating of recent years, that there is 
now no lack of fair partners for men who are able 
to perform these united movements with credit. 
Differmt Each skater may give one hand only to his or her 
^holding partner, the other hand being permanently dis- 
^"^^ engaged. This is termed the "link" method, 
but does not look very well, and in most of the 
united figures the skaters hold one another with 
both hands clasped, and skate according to one 
of the following three methods : (i) face to face, 
each looking in opposite directions, the gentle- 
man taking the lad/s left hand with his right, 
and vice versA; (2) side by side, shoulder to 
shoulder, both facing in the same direction, the 
gentleman taking the lady's right hand with his 
right, and her left hand with his left, so that, if he 
is standing on her left side, his right arm passes 
behind her left to reach her right hand in front ; 
(3) one behind the other, Le, the gentleman behind 
the lady, both facing in the same direction, the 
gentleman taking the lady's right hand with his 
right, and her left with his left This method of 
holding hands is called the Austrian, but is rarely 
practised. Another method somewhat similar to 
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this last is termed by Mr. Thompson and Miss 
Cannan ''Echelon." Partners hold both hands, 
right to right, and left to left, and face the same 
way, one slightly in front of the other, and skate 
forward or backward together. 

Mr. Dryden has divided hand-in-hand figures 
into progressive and non-progressive figures. The 
distinction between the two varieties is not very 
well marked, but serves for purposes of description. 



Progressive United Figures. 

These figfures are sometimes termed ** scmAsJ^ Scuds in 
and I will now give a short description of the three hands an 
commonest scuds, in each of which the skaters ^^^(i). 
hold one another with both hands, in accordance 
with method (i). 

The Mercury Scud (see Fig. 102, Plate IX). — Mercury 
This is the oldest of the hand-in-hand figures, and 
a great speed can be obtained when partners skate 
well together. * Once back — and forward " is skated 
by one skater, and "once back—- and back" by 
the other, in such a way that when the former 
skater is making the cross-roll forwards the latter 
is skating the cross<roll backwards. Fig. 102 
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shows the exact marks made by the two skaters. 
While executing this and the following two scuds, 
they are constantly revolving round one another. 

Q and hack Q and Back Scud (see Fig. 103, Plate IX.).— This 
is perhaps the most efTective of all the scuds. 
Both skaters perform the same movements, ie, a 
forward Q followed by a " back/' one skater making 
Q's always on the right foot, and the other always 
on the left, and one skater preparing to make the 
change of the Q, while the other skates the cross- 
roll from the Q on to the " back." This scud is 
pleasanter to skate, and still prettier to look at, 
if, instead of holding both hands throughout, the 
skaters grasp one another's right and left hands 
alternately, changing hands each time that one of 
the skaters commences his or her Q. They must 
join right hands when one of the two is com- 
mencing the right foot Q, and left hands when the 
other is commencing the left foot Q. Fig. 103 
shows the exact marks made by the skaters. 

Q^^ . Q and Reverse Q Scud (see Fig. 104). — In this 

T€V€irit Q 

said, united figure one skater executes Q's on alternate 
feet, while his or her partner skates reverse Q's 
in a similar way, and so that the change of the 
reverse Q approximately corresponds with the 
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'J ^\^ 



change of the Q. Fig. 104 shows the exact 

marks made by the 

skaters. 

There are many 
other prc^essi ve face- 
to-face scuds, more 
difficult than the pre- 
ceding, such as the 
scud in which the 
movements of one 
skater are '* forward 
rocker — and back 
rocker — and forward," 
while corresponding 
movements of the 
other skater are '' back 
rocker — and forward 
rocker — and back," or 
the scud in which the 
corresponding steps of 
the skaters are "for- 
ward Q — ^and back Q 
— and forward," and 
" back Q — ^and for- 
ward Q— and back." Q wid reverse q scud. 

Fio. Z04. 

T 
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Scttdt in Progressive scuds in which the skaters hold one 
h^mtU art another's hands in accordance with method (2), i^. 
mitM(2). i& which they skate side by side, must next be 
considered. The first point to note in these 
figures is that, although the skaters move side by 
side, one of the two is generally leading. Nothing 
but practice will teach a banner in united 
figure-skating when he should lead, and when he 
should hold back to the rear of his partner ; but 
it may be stated as a general rule, that, when a 
turn has to be made on the outside edge forwards 
of the right foot, the left-hand skater must lead, 
and when a similar turn has to be skated on the 
left foot, the right-hand skater must be in front 
{vice versA on the inside edge in both cases). By 
^leading" is meant that the skater must be in 
advance of his partner before the turn, although 
the two must make the turn simultaneously. In 
most of the side-by-side scuds both skaters execute 
similar movements. There are a great many of 
these figures, and the simplest one is perhaps that 
in which partners each skate ''one back — and 
forward." Other similar scuds are "forward — 
and inside forward mohawk change," ''once back 
— and inside forward mohawk, change — and 
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forward/' "forward mohawk — and inside back 
— and inside forward." This last scud is very 
pretty, and results in the skaters moving in a 
circle, and the important point to remember in 
skating it is that all the movements should be 
made of equal length. Great speed can be 
attained with this scud. 

Non-progressive United Figures. 

These consist of the various simple figures skated 
hand-in-hand. They are called non-progressive 
because to skate any one of them it is necessary, 
first of all, to get up good speed by a little straight- 
forward skating. Hence, when a figure is com- 
pleted on one foot it is usual to pause, and get up 
speed again, before skating it on the other foot 
The simple figures which are generally skated in 
this way are all the forward turns, and the forward 
Q's and reverse Q's. In this variety of hand-in- 
hand figures it is better that the gentleman, being 
the stronger skater, should always lead ; hence^ if 
a forward turn has been skated by the two partners 
on the right foot, the gentleman being in advance 
of the lady, and on her left-hand side, it will be 
necessary for the two to change places before the 
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same turn can be repeated on the left foot, so that 

the gentleman may now lead on the right-hand 

side of the lady. In order to avoid this change of 

Th£ place, Miss L. Cheetham devised a plan by which 

** pass** in 

hand-isp^ the skatcrs, before reaching the end of any figure, 
figures, come into the proper relative positions for starting 
the next figure on the opposite foot For instance, 
shortly after a turn has been made, say on the 
right foot, the lady must gently pull upon her 
partner, whereby her own speed is increased and 
his is retarded, and, if hands are now set free, she 
will pass the gentleman, and must take care to do 
so in front of him. The relative positions of the 
two are thus reversed, and hands can now be 
joined again in the usual way, so that when the 
figure is completed the next one can be begun on 
the left foot, after a preliminary straightforward 
skate to attain the necessary speed. This pass is 
an exceedingly effective addition to united figures 
of this kind, and is, indeed, sometimes introduced 
into the progressive figures. 
HandAn- The illustration (Plate X.) is an excellent repre- 
rocker. scntation of a hand-in-hand rocker drawn by Mr. 
Percy Hudson from a photograph taken by Mr. 
^ H. M. Elder, and kindly sent to me by the latter 
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gentleman. The two skaters have just turned 
their united rocker, and are showii in the drawing 
in suitable position for executing the pass just 
described. The hand-in-hand rocker is one of the 
most fascinating figures possible, especially when 
skated at great speed. It is interesting to note, 
too, that the turn itself is much easier to skate in 
this way. Many, indeed, can make a clean rocking 
turn hand-in-hand who cannot skate one properly 
alone. Three or more skaters can take part in a 
united rocker, as, indeed, they can in any of the 
non-progressive figures, but the difficulty is certainly 
greater, and the effect is not nearly so good, 
especially when passing is attempted. In con- 
cluding these short remarks on united figure- 
skating, it is perhaps not out of place to warn the 
reader against devoting to these very fascinating 
hand-in-hand figures too much of the time which 
should be given to perfecting himself in individual 
figures. 
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TESTS OF THE NATIONAL SKATING 
ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

THIRD CLASS ICE FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

The judges will require the test to be skated in £Eurly 
good form, the essentials of which are : (i) sideways atti- 
tude of body ; (2) face turned in direction of progress ; 
(3) uprightness of carriage; (4) straightness of employed 
leg ; and (5) approximation of heels. 

(a) A forward outside three on each foot, the length of 
each curve being 15 feet at least. The three need 
not be skated to a centre. 

(3) The ordinary and cross outside roll forward and back- 
ward, the length "Of each curve being 10 feet at least. 

(c) A forward outside eight, the diameter of each circle 
being 5 feet at least. 

In every case two of the appointed judges must be present 
at the examination of a candidate, and the candidate must 
satisfy both judges. 
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SECOND CLASS ICE FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

No candidate can be judged for this test unless he has 
previously passed the Third Class Test 

The judges will require all turns to be skated clean, and 
all movements to be executed in good form. 

(a) The following figures skated on each foot, namely — 

I. Forward inside three, the length of each curve being 

40 feet at least 
3. Forward outside three, the length of each curve being 

50 feet at least 

(fi) The following figures skated to a centre on alternate 
feet without pause, three times on each foot, namely — 

1. Forward inside three, the length of each curve being 

15 feet at least 

2. Forward outside three, the length of each curve being 

15 feet at least 

3. Forward inside two turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least 

4. Forward outside two turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least 

5. Forward inside three turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least 

6. Forward outside three turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least. 

{c) Back outside two turns on alternate feet on the cross- 
roll, three times on each foot, the length of each curve being 
8 feet at least. 

(d) The following figures skated on each foot, namely— 

I. Forward inside Q, the length of each curve being 30 
feet at least. 
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2. Forward outside Q, the length of each curve being 30 

feet at least 

3. Back inside Q, the length of each curve being 15 feet 

at least. 

4. Back outside Q, the length of each curve being 10 feet 

at least. 

(«) A set of combined figures skated with another skater, 
who will be selected by the judges, introducing the following 
calls in such order and with such repetitions. as the judges 

may direct :— 

•> 

1. Forward turn entire. 

2. Once back — ^and forward. 

3. Once back— and forward turn. 

4. Once back off meet— and forward turn entire. 

5. Once back meet— and back— and forward turn. 

N.B. — In the above calls, '^ turn " means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

The whole of the above test must be skated on the same 
occasion^ and before two of the properly appointed judges, 
and the candidate must satisfy both judges. 

FIRST CLASS ICE FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

No candidate can be judged for this test unless he has 
previously passed the Second Class Test 

The First Class Test is divided into two sections, A and B. 

The whole test must be passed before the same judges. 

The judges shall not be required to judge a candidate in 
Section B^ unless he has passed in Section A. 

SECTION A.. 

This section consists of a set of combined figures (skated 
with another skater who will be selected by the judges) 
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introducing all the calls in Part I^ and also such of the calls 
in Part XL as the judges (for the purpose of alternating the 
feet, enabling the candidate to recover his position, or other- 
wise) may require. 

The aJl ^ back entire " must be skated at least six times 
in succession on alternate feet, ijt. three times on each foot. 
Any other call in Part I. must be skated at least twice, 
beginning once with the right foot and once with the left. 
Subject to these conditions the calls shall be skated in such 
order and with such repetitions as the judges may, while 
the set is in progress, direct 

In calls introducing *' twice back" the candidate must 
recede at least 35 feet from the centre. The figure ''back 
entire " must be 6 feet in diameter at least. 

To pass the section the candidate must satisfy both judges 
in the manner in which he skates the set consider^ as a 
whole, and also in the manner in which he skates each 
individual call in Part L 

The judges may pass a candidate, notwithstanding a 
reasonable number of errors on his part in the course of 
the set, provided that he ultimately dcates all the calls in 
Part I. to their satisfaction. 

Whenever a stroke is taken in a combined figure from out- 
side back to outside back it must be taken on the cross-rolL 

Part L 

i« Twice back— and forward turn— and forward inside 
turn, off meet 

2. Twice back— «uid forward three turns— and back meet 
—and back two turns — and forward two turns. 

3. Twice back— and forward turn, change, meet 

4. Twice back— and back, off meet 

5. Twice back— and back inside centre-turn, change — 
and forward. 
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6. Twice t>ack turn, centre-turn entire, off meet 

7. Twice back centre-change, turn entire. 

8. Once back— and forward — and forward inside two 
turns, centre-change entire. 

9. Twice back— and forward two turns, pass entire. 

10. Twice back two turns, off pass entire, meet. 

1 1. Inside twice back — and forward inside two turns. 

12. Forward change, turn, change, turn out — and forward 
turn, change — and forward change, turn in, off meet 

13. Back entire. 

Part II. 

la Forward entire. 
2a Forward — and forward inside, 
ja Inside forward— and forward. 
40. Once back— and forward change. 

N,B. — In the above calls, ^' turn " means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

SECTION B. 

To pass this section a candidate must score sixty marks 
at least 

No marks shall be scored in respect of any one-footed 
figure, unless it is skated on each foot, and in compliance 
(on each foot) with the printed conditions as to form and 
dimensions. A corresponding rule shall apply in the case 
of two-footed figures. 

The number set against each figure represents the 
maximum that can be scored for that figure. Thus, for 
example, where the maximum for a figure is ten, a candidate 
who skates it to the complete satisfaction of the judges on 
each foot will score ten in all, and not ten for each foot. 

Subject to these conditions, the judges shall allot such 
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number of marks for any figure as they consider propor- 
tionate to the merit shown in skating it 

The figures in the section are divided into groups, and 
a candidate shall attempt all the figures he proposes to 
attempt in an earlier group before attempting any figure 
in a later group, but he may resign marks scored in an 
earlier group for the sake of scoring for a figure in a later 
group. 

The judges may allow a candidate any number of attempts 
at a given figure, that they consider reasonable. 

In Groups i-6 evefy loop must measure in its longest 
diameter between 6 inches and ifoot 6 inches; and where 
more loops than one are introduced^ the loops must not cut 
each other. The curve both before and after each trefoil^ 
double loop^ or lopp^ as the case may be^ shall be 3 feet long 
at least. 

Group u— Continuous Trefoils , Six in Number, 

In each trefoil the curve succeeding the last loop must cut 
that preceding the first. 

Forwards (i8). Backwards (26). 

Group 2.^Double Loops. 

A candidate shall not score for a figure in this group if he 
has obtained marks for the corresponding figure in Group i. 

Forward inside (3). Back inside (5). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (5). 

Group 3. — Continuous Change Loop 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Forwards (12). Backwards (i8). 
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Group 4. — Continuous Loops. 

Six loops must be skated. A candidate shall not score 
for a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the 
corresponding figure in Groups i or 3. 

Forwards (6). Backwards (10). 

Group ^.—Loops, 

A candidate shall not score for a figure in this group if 
he has obtained marks for a corresponding figure in Groups 
1,2, 3, or 4. 

Forward inside (i). Back inside (2). 

Forward outside (i). Back outside (2). 

In Groups 6-10 every cross-cut must have a base at least 
8 inches longy and where more cross-cuts than one are intro^ 
duced the cross-cuts must not cut each other. 

Group 6. — Continuous Change Cross-cut 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Forwards (9). Backwards (15). 

Group t. '^Continuous Cross-cuts. 

Six cross-cuts must be skated. A candidate shall not 
score for a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for 
the corresponding figure in Group 6. 

Forwards (5). Backwards (9). 

Group Z.— Maltese Cross. 

The cross-cuts must be approximately of the same size, 
and approximately at right angles to each other. 

Forward inside (s). Back inside (8) 

Forward outside ($)# Back outside (8). 
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Group ^^IwuerUd MeUUse Cross. 

The cross-cuts must be approximately of the same size, 
and approximately at right angles to each other, the bases 
being towards the centre of the figure. 

Forward inside (5). Back inside (8). 

Forward outside (5). Back outside (8). 

Group 10^— Cross-cut. 

The curves before and after the cross-cut must be each 
at least 3 feet long. A candidate shall not score for a figure 
in this group if he has obtained marks for a corresponding 
figure in Groups 6, 7, 8, or 9. 

Forward inside (i). Back inside (2). 

Forward outside (i). Back outside (2). 

In Grot^s 11-^16 the curve before and after each turn must 
be 6 feet long at least . 

Group u.-^ontinuous Change Turn 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least 

Inside turns (lo). Outside turns (10). 

Group i2.^Conttnuous ffs. 

Six Q's must be skated. A candidate shall not score for 
a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the 
corresponding figure in Group ii« 

Inside turns (4). Outside turns (4). 

Group iz^r-^ConHnuous Change Bracket 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 6 feet at least 

Inside turns (15). Outside turns (17). 
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Group 14. — CanHnuous Brackets. 

Six brackets must be skated. A candidate shall not score 
for a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the 
corresponding figure in Group 13. 

Inside turns (9). Outside turns (ii). 

Group i$.Srackets. 

A candidate shall not score for a figure in this group if he 
has obtained marks for a corresponding figure in Groups 13 
or 14. 

Forward inside (2). Back inside (3). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (4). 

Group i6.--Confinuous Counter 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Inside turns (18). Outside turns (20). 

Group 17. — Conttnuasis Counters, 

Six counters must be skated, ever^ curve being 9 feet long 
at least A candidate shall not score for a figure in this 
group if he has obtained marks for the corresponding figure 
in Group 16. 

Inside turns (10). Outside turns (12). 

Group iZr-~Counter. 

The curves before and after the turn must be 9 feet long 
at least. A candidate shall not score for a figure in this 
group if he has obtained marks for a corresponding figure 
in Groups 16 or 17. 

Forward inside (2). Back inside (3). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (4)* 
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Group v^— Continuous 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Forwards (4). Backwards (4). 

In Groups 20-24 the curve before and after the turn or 
change of foot must be y>feet at least. 

Group 2o.^Rochers. 

Forward inside (4). Back inside (3). 

Forward ontside (4). Back outside (3). 

Group 2i,^Counters. 

Forward inside (3). Back inside (4). 

Forward outside (4). Back outside (8). 

Group 22.— Brackets. 

Forward inside (3). Back inside (4). 

Forward outside (4). Back outside (8). 

Group 23. — Mohawks, 
Forward inside (2). Forward outside (3). 

Group 2\,'—Choctaws, 
Forward inside (3). Forward outside (2). 

Group 2$.-^Spread Eagle, 

The curve must be 30 feet long at least. A candidate 
shall not score for more than one figure in this group. 

Inside, with 60 feet radius (i). 

Straight (3)- 

Outside, with 60 feet radius (6). 
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Group 26.— 7V« Steps. 
A candidate shall not attempt more than six varieties. 

Each variety (i). 

Group yj.— Grape-vines. 

A candidate shall not attempt more than seven figures in 
this group. 

Each variety (2). 

Group T^.-^Canadian 8. 
One foot in advance of the other. 

Forwards (i). Backwards (2). 



SPECIAL ICE FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

The test must be skated in London or the neighbourhood. 

All the figures must be skated to the satisfaction of three 
duly appointed judges. 

The whole test need not be skated on one day, but must 
be skated before the same judges within a period not exceed- 
ing one month. 

A candidate will be allowed a reasonable number of 
attempts to execute any particular figure. 

No candidate shaU be judged for this test unless he has 
previously passed the First Class Test. 

No candidate who has failed to pass the test shall be per- 
mitted to make another attempt to pass in the same skating 
season, without the special written permission of the judges 
before whom he failed. 

U 
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PART I. 
This part must be skated in strict English form. 

Section A. 

The following set of combined figures must be skated in 
the order stated below >— 

1. Twice back, and forward two turns, off centre-turn, 

two turns, and forward inside turn off. 

2. Twice back, and forward off centre-rocker entire off« 

3. Forward bracket, turn, entire. 

4. Twice back centre-bracket entire. 

5. Forward inside turn, bracket, entire. 

6. Forward inside, and once back and forward, and for- 

ward inside three turns, off centre-change, three turns 
entire. 

7. Forward two counters out, and forward inside two 

brackets, and forward mohawk, and back inside off 
centre-rocker entire. 

8. Forward inside, and once back and forward, and for- 

ward inside off centre-rocker entire. 
Repeat, beginning on left foot 

N.B. — In the above calls, '' turn " means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

Section B. 

In Nos. I to 8 the turns are to be made at two oranges 
placed 50 feet apart, and the candidate must travel at least 
50 feet before the first turn, and at least 50 feet after the 
second one. All threes and rockers to be done on the off 
side, and all counters and brackets on the near side of the 
orange. The cusps of all forward turns must be within i foot 
of the orange, and those of all back turns within 3 feet In 
Nos. 9 and 10, the mohawks and choctaws must be executed 
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at two oranges placed as before, and the length of curve, 
before and after the figure, must not be less than 50 feet. 
Outside mohawk and choctaw must be done on. the near 
side, and the corresponding inside movements on the off side 
of the orange, the end of the forward curve being within 
I foot of the orange in every case. 

1. Forward turn, bracket. 

2. Forward inside turn, bracket. 

3. Forward bracket, turn. 

4. Forward inside bracket, turn. 

5. Forward two rockers. 

6. Forward inside two rockers. 

7. Forward two counters. 

8. Forward inside two counters. 

9. Forward mohawk, rocker, choctaw. 

10. Forward inside mohawk, rocker, choctaw. 

N.B.— In the above list of figures, ''turn" means an 
ordinary, or three turn. 

PART II. 

This part must be skated in good style, having regard to 
the nature of the figures skated. The following will be 
regarded as points of good style : (i) Preservation of con- 
trol over the body and limbs, whether the unemployed leg 
and arms are swung or not. (2) Continuity of movement and 
uniformity of pace — Le. the movement of the body and 
limbs should be such as to produce the effect of rhythm or 
cadence ; abrupt movements and sudden changes of speed, 
except such as are characteristic of the particular fig^e, 
should be avoided; the speed should be the same in the 
corresponding parts of the figure, whether on the same or 
different edges. (3) Vigour. 



n 
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The figures most be approximately symmetricaL In Nos, 
I to 7 the figure must be continued as long as the judges 
may require, the curves, turns, etc^ being approximately 
superposed. In Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7 the turns and loops must be 
made approximately halfway round each circle of the eight. 
Every figure must either be executed on both feet, or, where 
a choice is given of edges, the figure may be skated on 
another edge on the other foot. No. 4 must be skated on 
the opposite edges to those selected for No. 3. 

1. Continuous eight forwards. 

2. Continuous eight backwards. 

3. Continuous change, turn eight, inside or outside turns. 

4. Continuous change, bracket eight, inside or outside 

turns. 

5. Continuous counter eight, inside or outside turns. 

6. Continuous change, loop eight, forwards. 

7. Continuous change, loop eight, backwards. 
9 to 12. Maltese cross on all edges. 

13. Inverted Maltese cross on one edge. 

14. Continuous counter cross-cuts, forwards or backwards. 
15 aIuLx6r-£lcture figure (i) on both edges (see Fig. 81). 

17. Picture figure ta) (see Fig. 82). 

18. Single grape-vine right and left shoulder leading. 

19. Double grape-vine forwards. 

20. Double grape-vine backwards. 

21. Philadelphia grape-vine forwards. 

22. Philadelphia grape-vine backwards. 

23. Pennsylvania grape-vine forwards. 

In addition to the above, the candidate will be required to 
skate three picture figures of his own selection on either foot 
to the satisfaction of the judges. 
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THIRD CLASS ROLLER FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

The judges will require the test to be skated in fairly good 
form^ the essentials of which are : (i) sideways attitude of 
body ; (2) face turned in direction of progress ; (3) upright- 
ness of carriage ; (4) straightness of employed leg ; and (5) 
approximation of heels. 

(a) A forward outside three on each foot, the length of 

each curve being 15 feet at least. The three need 

not be skated to a centre. 
ifi) The ordinary and cross outside roll forward and back- 

wardy the length of each curve being 10 feet at least. 
(^) A forward outside eight, the diameter of each circle 

being s feet at least 

In every case two of the appointed judges must be present 
at the examination of a candidate, and the candidate must 
satisfy both judges. 



SECOND CLASS ROLLER FIGURE-SKATING 

TEST. 

No candidate can be judged for this test unless he has 
previously passed the Third Class Test 

The judges will require all turns to be skated clean, and 
all movements to be executed in good form. 

{d) The following figures skated to a centre on alternate 
feet without pause, three times on each foot, namely :— 

1. Forward inside three, the length of each cimre being 

10 feet at least. 

2. Forward outside three, the length of each curve being 

10 feet at least. 

3. Forward inside two turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least. 
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4. Forward outside two turnsi the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least. 

5. Forward inside three turns, the length of eadi curve 

being 10 feet at least. 

6. Forward outside three turns, the length of each curve 

being 10 feet at least 

{p) Back outside two turns on alternate feet on the cross- 
roll, three times on each foot, the length of each curve being 
8 feet at least 

{c) The following figures skated on each foot, namely : — 

1. Forward inside Q, the length of each curve being 12 

feet at least. 

2. Forward outside Q, the length of each curve being 12 

feet at least. 

3. Back inside Q, the length of each curve being 12 feet 

at least. 

4. Back outside Q, the length of each curve being 10 feet 

at least 

{d) A set of combined figures skated with another skater, 
who will be selected by the judges, introducing the following 
calls in such order and with such repetitions as the judges 
may direct : — 

1. Forward turn entire. 

2. Once back — ^and forward. 

3. Once back — and forward turn. 

4. Once back off meet — and forward turn entire. 

5. Once back meet — and back— and forward turn. 

N,B. — In the above calls, '* turn ^ means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

The whole of the above test must be skated on the same 
occasion, and before two of the properly appointed judges, 
and the candidate must satisfy both judges. 
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FIRST CLASS ROLLER FIGURE-SKATING TEST. 

No candidate can be judged for this test unless he has 
previously passed the Second Class Test. 

The First Class Test is divided into two sections, A 
and B. 

The whole test must be passed before the same judges. 

The judges shall not be required to judge a candidate in 
Section B, unless he has passed in Section A. 



SECTION A. 

This section consists of a set of combined figures (skated 
with another skater who will be selected by the judges) intro- 
ducing all the calls in Part I.^ and also such of the calls in 
Part II. as the judges (for the purpose of alternating the 
feety enabling the candidate to recover his position^ or other- 
wise) may require. 

The csdl '' back entire " must be skated at least six times in 
succession on alternate feet, f .^. three times on each foot, and 
the figure must be 6 feet in diameter at least. Any other call 
in Part I. must be skated at least twice, beginning once with 
the right foot and once with the left Subject to these con- 
ditions the calls shall be skated in such order with such 
repetitions as the judges may, while the set is in progress, 
direct 

To pass this section the candidate must satisfy both judges 
in the manner in which he skates the set considered as a 
whole, and also in the manner in which he skates each 
individual call. 

The judg^ may pass a candidate, notwithstanding a 
reasonable number of errors on his part in the course of the 
set, provided that he ultimately skates all the calls in Part I. 
to their satisfaction. 
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Part I. 

1. Twice back — and forward turn — and forward inside 

torn, off meet. 

2. Twice back — ^and forward turn, change meet 

3. Twice backhand back inside centre-turn, change — 

and forward. 

4. Twice back turn, centre-turn entire, off meet. 

5. Twice back centre-change turn entire. 

6. Twice back — ^and forward two turns, pass entire. 

7. Twice back two turns, off pass entire, meet 

8. Inside twice back — ^and forward inside two turns. 

9. Forward change, turn, change, turn out — ^and forward 

turn, change — and forward change, turn in, off meet. 
10, Back entire* 

Part IL 

1. Forward entire. 

2. Forward — ^and forward inside. 

3. Inside forward — ^and iforward. 

4« Once back— and forward change. 

N.B. — In the above calls, ''turn" means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

SECTION B. 

To pass this section a candidate must score a hundred 
marks at least 

No marks shall be scored in respect of any one-footed 
figure, unless it is skated on each foot, and in compliance 
(on each foot) with the printed conditions as to form and 
dimensions. A corresponding rule shall apply in the case 
of two-footed figures. 

The number set against each figure represents the 
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maximum that can be scored for that figure. Thus, for 
example, where the maximum for a figure is ten, a candidate 
who skates it to the complete satisfaction of the judges on 
each foot will score ten in all, and not ten for each foot 

Subject to these conditions, the judges shall allot such 
number of marks for any figure as they consider propor- 
tionatie to the merit shown in skating it. 

The figures in the section are divided into groups, and 
a candidate shall attempt all the figures he proposes to 
attempt in an earlier group before attempting any figure 
in a later group, but he may resign marks scored in an 
earlier group for the sake of scoring for a figure in a later 
group. 

The judges may allow a candidate any number of attempts 
at a given figure, that they consider reasonable. 

In Groups 1-6 the curves before and after each turn must 
be 6 feet long at least. 

Group i. ^Continuous Change Turn 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Inside turns (10). Outside turns (10). 

Group ^.—Contintums Qs. 

Six Q's must be skated. A candidate shall not score for 
a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the 
corresponding figure in Group i. 

Inside turns (4). Outside turns (4). 

Group ^.-^Contlnuous Change Bracket 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 6 feet at least. 

Inside turns (is). Outside turns (17). 
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Group 4« — Continuous Brackets. 

Six brackets must be skated. A candidate shall not score 
for a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the 
corresponding figure in Group $• 

Inside turns (9). Outside turns (i i). 

Group s.— Continuous Rocker 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Inside turns (14). Outside turns (i6). 

Group ^.—Continuous Counter 8. 

Six complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Inside turns (18}. Outside turns (20). 

Group 7.— Continuous Counters. 

Six counters must be skated, every curve being 9 feet long 
at least. A candidate shall not score for a figure in this 
group if he has obtained marks for the corresponding figure 
in Group 6. 

Inside turns (10). Outside turns (12). 

Group ^.—Continuous 8. 

Sue complete 8's must be skated, the diameter of each 
circle being 5 feet at least. 

Forwards (4). Backwards (4). 
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Group 9. — CcnHnuous Large Loops. 

Six complete loops must be skated, their centres being in 
a straight line. 

Forwards (6). Backwards (5). 

In Groups 20-24 ^^ curve before and after the turn or 
change of foot must be 20 feet long at least. 

Group 10.— Rochers. 

Forward inside (3). Back faiside (2). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (2}. 

Group ii. — Counters. 

Forward inside (2). Back inside (3). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (4). 

Group i%r- Brackets. 

Forward inside (2). Back inside (3). 

Forward outside (3). Back outside (4). 

Group 13. — Mohawks. 
Forward inside (2}. Forward outside (3). 

Group i^^Choctaws. 
Forward inside (3). Forward outside (2). 

Group i^.—Spread-eagle. 

The curve must be 20 feet long at least A candidate 
shall not score for more than one figure in this group. 

Inside, with 60 feet radius (i). 

Straight (3). 

Outside, with 60 feet radius (6). 
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Group \(u—Toe Steps, 

A candidate shall not attempt more than six varieties. 

Each variety (i). 

Group iT^-^Grape-vines. 

A candidate shall not score for more than seven figures 
in this group. Any grape-vine may be counted as two 
figures if dooe with all wheels down between the turns, and 
also on the toes only. 

Each variety (2). 

Group \%.^Canadian 8. 
One foot in advance of the other. 
Forwards (i). Backwards (2). 

Group 19. — Canadian 8 on Toes only. 
Forwards (2). Backwards (3). 

Group 2a — Continuous Loop 8 on both Toes. 

Six complete 8's must be skated. 
Forwards (4). Backwards (6). 

In Groups 21 and 22 each loop must have a diameter 0/ not 
more than i foot 6 inches. The outer wheel must describe 
a loopy and not two turns. The curve must be maintained 
for at least ^feet before and after the loop. 

Group 2i.^Loops. 

There must be no turn or change ot edge before the 
loop. 

Forward inside (4). Back inside (3}. 

Forward outside (8). Back outside (lo). 
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Group 22. — Turn and Loop, 

Forward inside (8). Back inside (6). 

Forward outside (2). Back outside (3). 

Group 23. — Turns from Flat. 

The lines before and after the turn must be straight, and 
must be 20 feet long at least. 

Forward towards the unemployed leg (3). 
Back „ „ „ (3). 

Forward from unemployed leg (2). 
Back „ „ „ (4)« 

In Groups 24 and 25 the square must be skated three tinus 
continuously^ the comers having been previously marked. 
The sides must be straight^ and must be 10 feet long at 
least. 

Group 24. — Squares with Large Loops. 
The loops must not exceed 5 feet in diameter. 

Loops within Square. 
Inside forward (4). Inside back (6). 

Outside forward (4). Outside back (6). 

Loops outside Square. 

Inside forward (2). Inside back (3). 

Outside forward (2). Outside back (3). 

Group 2$.— Squares with Turns. 

The turns must be approximately right angles. 

Turns from unemployed leg (6). 
Turns towards unemployed leg (6). 
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In Groups 26 oftd 27 the candidaU must turn completely 
round at least Jive times. 

Group 26.— Pirouettes on both Toes (6). 
Group 27.— Pirouette on one Toe (12). 

Group 2Z.-^Willow Leaf. 

There must be no turn or scrape, all four wheels being on 
the floor throughout the figure. 

Forward inside (4). Back inside (4). 

Forward outside (6). Back outside (6). 

Group v^.— Cut-offs to Centre. 
The cut-offs must be halfway round each circle. 
Forward inside (4}* Forward outside (4). 

Group 30. — Scissors Cross. 
Face to centre (4}. Back to centre (4). 

Group ^i.— Promenade Steps. 

A candidate shall not attempt more than four varieties. 

Each variety (a). 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REGULATIONS 
FOR INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIONS IN FIGURE-SKATING, IN* 
CLUDING THE WORLD'S FIGURE- 
SKA TING CHAMPIONSHIP, LONDON, 
1898. 

I^^Gensral. 

1. An international competition in figure-skating is divided 
into: (a) the skating of prescribed exercises (compulsory 
figures), and (b) the skating of optional figures for a specified 
length of time (free figures). The prize is assigned accord- 
ing to the total result attained in the two divisions. The 
association holding the competition may give a separate 
prize for excellence in either division. A candidate who 
has not skated in both divisions and attained the minimum 
mark ''good" (=3) for at least two-thirds of the compulsory 
figures, can receive no prize for the total result* It is not 
permitted to enter for one division only. 

2. The compulsory figures must be skated, if possible, at 
another time of day than the free figures ; in any case, before 
them, if possible on the same day or the preceding day. 

3. The announcement of an international competition in 
figure-skating must be made at least three weeks before the 
day fixed for the competition, and at latest by the ist of 
December, in the German or English language. It must 
contain : (a) announcements of the place where the competition 
will be held — ^further, of the natural or artificial character of 
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the ice-surface to be used ; (ji) the amount of the entrance- 
fee, and an indication of the prizes ; (r) the date of 
dosing the entries, and of the competition ; (</) statements of 
the compulsory figures, of the time allowed for free figures, 
of the number of marks attainable in both divisions, and of 
the multiplication number for free figures ; («) supplementary 
facts of any kind. The announcement of a World's Champion- 
ship must be submitted to the Committee of the I.S.U. for 
approval before publication. 

4. The association holding the competition nominates of 
its own choice the referee (except for a World's or European 
Championship) and at least five judges. The referee is chair- 
man of the jury, and directs its business, but does not himself 
mark. In the World's and European Championships the office 
of referee is filled by the Committee of the I.S.U. The 
judges have to mark independently of one another, each on 
a marking-card of an authorized character. 

II.— Compulsory Figures. 

5. The compulsory figures are to be selected from the 
diagrams appended, and to be at least six in number. 
Figures which begin (tf) right and {p) left, are to be skated 
in both forms (a) and (Ji), Yot the World's Championship, 
the following elements, serpentine-line, three, two-turns, loop, 
rocker, counter, bracket, must be included in one at least 
of the figures selected. Apart from this the choice of com- 
pulsory figures is left to the fancy of the association holding 
the competition. 

6. All competitors skate the same figure, after it has been 
loudly proclaimed, one after another on the calling of his 
name, in the order of the skating numbers as drawn by lot. 
After each figure, the order is so far changed that the com- 
petitor who before was first now has the last place. An 
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exception to this may be made when only two competitors 
start, but only with the consent of both* Every competitor 
has to begin his figure at latest two minutes after his name 
has been called, otherwise the figure will be marked to him 
as *' not skated." 

7. Every compulsory figure can only be begun ''from 
rest," that is, with a single stroke with the other foot 
(unemployed foot); the commencement must be made at 
the crossing-point of the eight. The change from one foot 
to the other must be made without pause by putting down 
the unemployed, now employed foot, and a simple stroke 
with the lately employed, now unemployed foot. Every figure 
must be repeated three times both on the right and left 
foot ; the repetition occurs without pause, as above. 

8. The success of every compulsory figure is marked with 
the numbers o, i, ... 5, of which o = "not skated/ 2 = ''pass," 
3 = "good," 5 = "faultless ; " i and 4 are intermediate. In 
assigning a number, there ranks in the first place correct 
tracing on the ice, in the second carriage and movement, in 
the third size of the figure, in the fourth approximately 
accurate covering of the previous track. 

9. As rules for correct tracing, are to be regarded : Main- 
Unance of the long and transverse axes in the triple repetition. 
(As long axis of the eight, a line is to be conceived which 
passes longitudinally through the middle of the eight, 
dividing it right and left into two equal halves ; the transverse 
axis passes at right angles to the long axis through the 
middle of the eight.) Approximate equality of the first 
and second halves of the eight, divided by the transverse axis. 
Symmetrical grouping of the individual parts of the figure 
about the axes. Curves without wobbles, skated out to the 
end — that is, returning nearly to the starting-point Threes 
with the turns lying in the long axis, second curve approxi- 
mately of the same size as the first. Two turns with the 

X 
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central curve cutting the long axis at right angles, the three 
curves of nearly equal size. Loops longer than broad, without 
sharp angle ; with their long axis lying in the long axis of 
eight ; second curve approximately of the same size as the 
first. SerpetUine'Unes with a gentle change, the change 
falling in the (lo°S) ^^^ \ when skated out to a full eight, 
the change of edge coming near the starting-point of the 
first curve, second curve returning to the same point, ap- 
proximately of the same size as the first Rockers and counters 
to be skated clearly, without change of edge;; the turn near 
the axis. Brackets c\^dJ:\y^ without change of edge before and 
after the turn ; turn on the axis ; first and second curves 
approximately of equal size. 

ID. As rules of correct carriage and movement in skating 
the compulsory figures — within which rules the individu- 
ality of the skater receives free play and all possible con- 
sideration on the part of the judges — ^are to be r^arded : 
Upright carriage, not bent ^t the hips, but without being 
stiff ; strong bending of knee or body to be only momen- 
tary ; head upright Unemployed foot to be held only a little 
way from the ice, not dragging behind ; toe turned down- 
wards and outwards; knee slightly bent, generally held 
behind the employed foot ; otherwise swinging freely and 
assisting the movement, but without being held far away. 
Arms to hang down easily — ^like the unemployed foot, they 
can be used to assist by their movement, but without holding 
elbow or hand far away from the body ; hands, when possible, 
never above the waist ; fingers neither spread nor clenched. 
In general, everything violent, angular, or stiff to be avoided 
in the movement ; no effort is to be strongly expressed, but 
the impression that the figures are executed without trouble 
is to be aimed at. 
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III.— Free Figures. 

11. In the free figures the competitors follow one another 
in the order of starting numbers as drawn by lot ; each 
beginning at a signal given to him by dropping a flag, from 
which the period of time placed at his disposal is reckoned. 
Every minute gone is announced to the skater by the call 
" One, two,** etc., and by putting up the corresponding number. 
For the World's and European Championships the period 
for free skating amounts to five minutes. The area must be 
symmetrically bounded, and must measure at least thirty-five 
metres in one direction. 

12. The free skating is marked : (a) for the contents of the 
programme performed (difficulty and variety) ; (Jf) for the 
manner of performance (harmonic composition, sureness, 
carriage, and movement, etc) ; in each case with the numbers 
o to 5 with the same significance as in the compulsory 
figures. 

IV. — Decision on the Result. 

13. On each marking-card, in every compulsory figure^ the 
mark given is multiplied by the factor which belongs to the 
figure in question in proportion to its difficulty, and which is 
to be taken from the appended diagrams of compulsory 
figures. The total sum of these products on each marking- 
card for each skater individually g^ves the number of points 
for compulsory figures which he has earned with the 
individual judge. 

The marks given for free figures under (a) and [p) are 
added, and their sum multiplied by the factor announced in 
the advertisement ; the product is the number of points for 
free figures. This factor must be arranged so that the 
highest possible points for free figures amount to about the 
half of the highest possible for compulsory figures. 

The number of points for free figures, plus the number of 
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points for compulsory figures, gives for each skater indi- 
vidually the total numbea: of points which he has earned 
from the individual judge. 

14. Each judge has to arrange the skaters in order, 
according to the total number of points g^ven on his marking- 
card, so that the skater with the highest number of points 
receives the ordinal number i, the next the ordinal number 2, 
etc. If two or more skaters are equal in the total points on 
the marking-card, the highest number of points for com- 
pulsory figures decides between them. 

The^nal result is obtained by adding the ordinal numbers 
assigned by the individual judges. If two or more com- 
petitors are alike in the stun of the ordinal numbers, then 
the sum of the total number of points on the individual 
cards decides between them ; if this lead to no decision, then 
the sum of the points for compulsory figures only (is to 
decide the question). 

15. Of the results must be published, at least the total 
number of points for compulsory figures and for firee figures 
from every card, as well as the final numbers resulting from 
them. It is also desirable, if not actually to publish them, to 
permit public access to the marking-cards for some time. 
The original marking-cards must be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee of the I.S.U., if required ; and in the case of the 
World's and European Championships these must be sent to 
them in any case at latest four weeks after the competition. 
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COMPULSORY FIGURES. 
Eight on Two Feet. 

RDF and LOF 
RIF and LIF 
ROB and LOB 
RIB and LIB 



Change, 

ROF, RIF and LIF, LOF 
LOF, LIF and RIF, ROF 
ROB, RIB and LIB, LOB 
LOB, LIB and RIB, ROB 

Turn. 

ROF, RIB and LOF, LIB 
ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF 
LOF, LIB and RIB, ROF 
RIF, ROB and LOB, LIF 
LIF, LOB and ROB, RIF 



(1) 
(I) 
(I) 
(a) 



(I) 
(I) 
(a) 
(2) 



(I) 
(2) 
(a) 
(I) 
(I) 




Two Turns. 

ROF, RIB, ROF and LOF, LIB, LOF 
RIF, ROB, RIF and LIF, LOB, LIF 
ROB, RIF, ROB and LOB, LIP, LOB 
RIB, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF, LIB 



(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(a) 




Loop. 



ROF and LOF 
RIF and LIF 
ROB and LOB 
RIB and LIB 



(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
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Bradtet. 

ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF 
LOF, LIB and RIB, ROB 
RIF, ROB and LOB, LIF 
LIF, LOB and ROB, RIF 



Rocker. 

ROF, ROB and LOB, LOF 
LOF, LOB and ROB, ROF 
RIF, RIB and LIB, LIF 
LIF, LIB and RIB, RIF 



Counter, 

ROF, ROB and LOB, LOF 
LOF, LOB and LOB, LOF 
RIF, RIB and LIB,. LIF 
UF, LIB and RIB, RIF 



Eight on One Foot. 

ROF, RIF and LIF, LOF 
LOF, LIF and RIF, ROF 
ROB, RIB and LIB, LOB 
LOB, LIB and RIB, ROB 



(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 



(3) 
(3) 
(4) 
(4) 



(2) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 



(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(3) 




Change^ Turn. 

ROF, RIF, ROB and LOB, LIB, LOF 
LOF, LIF, LOB and ROB, RIB, ROF 
RIF, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOB, LIF 
LIF, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROB, RIF 



(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
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Changtf Two Turns. 

ROF, RIF, ROB. RIF and LIF, LOF, LIB, LOF (i) 
LOF, LIF, LOB, LIF and RIF, ROF, RIB, ROF (i) 
ROB, RIB, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOB, LIF, LOB (3) 
LOB, LIB, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROB, RIF, ROB (3) 




Change J Loop. 

ROF, RIF loop, and LIF, LOF loop 
LOF, LIF loop, and RIF, ROF loop 
ROB, RIB loop, and LIB, LOB loop 
LOB, LIB loop, and RIB, ROB loop 



(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(3) 




Change^ Bracket. 

ROF, RIF, ROB and LOB, LIB, LOF 
LOF, LIF, LOB and ROB, RIB, ROF 
RIF, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOB, LIF 
LIF, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROB, RIF 



(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 




Tum^ Change^ Turn. 

ROF, RIB, ROB, RIF and LIF, LOB, LIB, 

LOF (3) 

LOF, LIB, LOB, LIF and RIF, ROB, RIB, 

ROF (3) 

ROB, RIF, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF, LIF, 

LOB (3) 

LOB, LIF, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROF, RIF, 

ROB (3) 
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Two TumSf Change^ Two Turns. 

ROF, RIB, ROF, RIF, ROB, RIF and LIF, LOB, 

LIF, LOF, LIB, LOF (3) 

LOF, LIB, LOF, LIF, LOB, UF and RIF, ROB. 

RIF, ROF, RIB, ROF (3) 

ROB, RIF, ROB, RIB, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF» 

LIB, LOB, LIF, LOB (4) 

LOB, LIF, LOB, LIB, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROF, 

RIB, ROB, RIF, ROB (4) 




Loqp^ Change^ Loop. 

ROF, RIF and LIF, LOF 
LOF, LIF and RIF, ROF 
ROB, RIB and LIB, LOB 
LOB, LIB and RIB, ROB 



(4) 
(4) 
(5) 
(5) 




Bracket^ Change^ Bracket. 

ROF, RIB, ROB, RIF and LIF, LOB, LIB, LOF (4) 
LOF, LIB, LOB, LIF and RIF, ROB, RIB. ROF (4) 
ROB, RIF, ROF, RIB and LIB, LOF, LIF, LOB (4) 
LOB, LIF, LOF, LIB and RIB, ROF, RIF, ROB (4) 
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RULES FOR THE ANNUAL COMPETI- 
TION FOR THE NATIONAL SKAT- 
ING ASSOCIATION'S CHALLENGE 
SHIELD FOR COMBINED FIGURE- 
SKATING. 

1. The competition shall be skated for annually, by teams 
of four, representing properly constituted skating clubs (not 
necessarily affiliated) or branches of the N.S.A.y or teams of 
four full N.S.A. members. 

2. Every competing team shall be officially approved by 
the branch or club which they represent. 

3. Any branch or club may enter more than one team. 

4. No competitor shall be a member of more than one team, 

5. Each team shaU skate one set of calls consisting of two 
sections, of five calls each, A and B, which shall be skated 
consecutively.* 

Section A shall be drawn up by the Figure Departmental 
Committee, and issued to every branch and affiliated 
club, together with (as far as possible) the times and 
places of the competition on or before the ist of 
November in each year. 

Section B shall be drawn up by the judges, and issued 
to the caller of each team, not more than half an hour 
before the competition. 
This section shall consist of calls which, in the 

* N.B.— Subsequently to the 1S98 Competition the Figure 
Departmental Committee paned the following resolution — "that 
in future the competition shall consist of two sections, one of 
compulsory figures skated with a partner in the usual way, the 
other of figures selected by the team, which shall be skated on 
the simultaneous principle." 
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opinion of the judges, are easier than those in 
* Section A. 

6. One member of each team shall act as caller. 

7. There shall be six judges and a referee, who shall be 
members of, and appointed by, the F.D.C. 

8. Two judges fdiall attend exclusively to the skating of 
the team as a whole, and shall each allot marks up to a 
maximum of twenty-five. The remaining four judges shall 
each watch one member only of the team, and shall each 
allot marks up to a maximum of ten for individual merit. 

9. The judges shall not interchange functions during the 
competition. 

la The marks of the team shall be aggregate of the marks 
allotted by all the judges. Themarks given by the several judges 
shall not be disclosed, but the aggregate of marks allotted 
to each team in respect of individual merit on the one hand, 
and of the team as a whole on the other, shall be published. 

1 1. In the event of an equality of marks being obtained by 
two or more teams, the judges wiU call upon such teams to 
skate a further set of calls. 

12. The names of the winning team and the branch or 
club to which the winning team belongs, together with the 
date of the competition, shall be inscribed on the shield. 

13. The branch or club represented by the winning team 
shaU be entitled, on giving security for the return of the same 
in such manner and to such amount as may be required by 
the Grand Council, to hold possession of the challenge shield • 
until the ensuing season. 

14. All entries shall be made by the secretary of the branch 
or club, and such entries must be forwarded to the Hon. Sec. 
of the Figure Department not later than fourteen days before 
the date of the competition. The F.D.C. reserve to themselves 
the right of refusing any entry without assigning any reason* 

15. Any team not representing a branch or affiliated club 
shall pay an entrance fee of £1 is* 
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CALLS SKATED AT THE COMPETITION HELD 

IN 1897. 

Section A. 

R. Twice back — and forward centre-turn entire. 

Forward change, turn, out — ^and forward change, turn, 
in off. 
L. Twice back — and forward centre-turn entire. 

Forward change, turn, out—and forward change, turn, 
in off. 

R. Twice back off meet — and forward two turns entire. 
L. Twice back off meet — and forward two turns entire. 

R. Twice back — and forward turn, change. 

Forward inside turn — ^and forward turn. 
L. Twice back — and forward turn, change. 

Forward inside turn — ^and forward turn. 

Section B. 

(i) Twice back — ^and forward centre-rocker — and forward 

bracket. 
(2) Twice back centre-rocker — and forward inside bracket 

off. 

(Repeat (i) and (2) on left foot.) 
(3} Forward two brackets entire (on each foot). 

(4) Once back — and forward — and forward inside centre- 

rocker entire. 

(5) Forward turn — and twice inside bracket back. 

(Repeat (4) and (5) on left foot.) 
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CALLS SKATED AT THE COMPETITION HELD 

IN 1898. 

Section A. 

(i) Twice back — ^and forward two turns. 

(2) Forward mohawk entire. 

(3) Inside forward torn— and forward turn. 

(4) Twice back pass entire off. 

(5) Forward turn, change out — ^and forward in. 
(Repeat (i — 5) without pause, commencing on left 

foot.) 

Section B. 

(i) Twice back — and forward centre-change entire. 

(2) Inside forward change, turn out — and forward in. 

(Repeat (i) and (2), commencing on left foot) 

(3) Once back — and forward — and inside forward off pass 

— and inside forward two turns — and forward. 

(4) Forward turn — ^and forward turn out — ^and forward 

turn in. 
(Repeat (3) and (4), commencing on left foot.) 

(5) Twice back off meet — and forward turn entire. 

(Repeat (5) on left foot.) 
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Jutt Ready. 

ClnderelUu By Samtos« Crown 8vo. Paper wrapper, &/. 

BMiBty and the Beast. By Santos. Crown 8vo. Paper 
Wrapperi 6A 

HALP.HOUR PLAYS. By Amabbl Jbnhbh. 

RnmpelatUsklii* 

ToauBy Trout and the Owl. 

Jack and tlie Beanstalk. 

SUverlocke and the Three Bears ; and the Snow Queen. 

Uttie Prlt. 

Each Play in Pa^ Wrapper^ Price 6d., or ba%md Ugetker ra 

a Volume, Cloih^ as. 6d. 

TBRRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C M. Prsvost. 

The Sleeptng Beauty. 

The White Cat. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 

5nowdrop and the 5even Dwarfe. 

Each PUy m Pa^ Wrapjier, Price 6d., or bound Ugetker in 

a Volume, Cloth, as. 6d. 
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EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY LETTERS 

Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 

With Introductions by eminent scholars, and Photogravure Portraits 
of the writers. Crown 8yo, half-parchment, gilt top, price 
6f. each volume. 

SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Intro- 
duction by Stanley Lane Poole. 

JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an 
Introduction by George Biekbeck Hill. 

Other Volumes will be duly announced. 

The voluminous and interesting correspondence of the Eighteenth 
Century — when letter-writing was indeed an art — can only be read at 
present in more or less elaborate and expensive complete editions, or 
m small anthologies containing at most half-a-dozen letters b^ the 
same writer. 

The aim of the present series is to present a selection of this inex* 
haustible material in groups, each sufficiently large to create an 
atmosphere. No attempt has been made to seek out one-letter men, 
or to unearth a neglectea genius ; but the leaders of thought and action 
— ^in so far as they wrote good letters — are represented by their most 
characteristic work, collected from all authentic sources. 

The choice of particular letters has been governed by literary rather 
than historiad or even biographical considerations ; and each volume 
should be readable and complete in itself, illustrative at once of style 
and manners. To this end elaborate annotation seems tiresome and 
out of place, and incidental references to trifling persons and events are 
deliberately neglected. The notes are designed to elucidate, not to 
interrupt, uie narrative. 

Letters in foreign languages, almost all diplomatic correspondence, 
and philosophical or literary essays published as letters are omitted ; 
while, on the other hand, selections have been sometimes made from 
letters in journal form. 

It is hoped to cover the whole century; and the volumes will be 
ultimately arranged, though not orif^inally published, in chronological 
order ; the rule of birth-date being m some cases slightly modified for 
the union of friends or writers of one class. 

Each volume will contain a special introduction by a reoosnized 
authority, photogravure portraits of the principal authors included, 
bibliographiod notes, chronological tables, and an index. 

The volumes will be printed on deckle-edged paper, and will be of 
crown octavo size, bound in half-parchment with hnen sides and gilt 
fop. The price vrill be six shillings a volume. 

ill 
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Through the Famine 

Districts of India 



By F. H. S. Merewether. 

Being an Account, by Reuter's Special Correspondent, of 
his experiences in travelling throngh the Famine 
Districts of India. Profusely illustrated Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price i6s. 

This is not a collection of horrors on the one hand, nor a mere dry 
mass of statistics on the other. The author has had very ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing all that was to be seen both in the Famine districts 
and of the Plague during a five-thousand-mUe tour, and has endeavoured 
to produce a pleasantly written account which may be read with 
pleasure and profit by all who are interested in the great Eastern 
Empire. The iUustrations are from photographs, many of which 
have been taken especially for this work. 

Mr. Julian Hawtho&nk, the well-known American writer, who 
was sent out to India by the New York CosmcpoHtOH^ says, in the August 
number of that magazine — 

"Much that I heard contradicted much else that I heard; my 
informants were often directly opposed to one another, both as to their 
' facts ' and their theories. In truth, I met but one man there — 
Mr. Merewether, the agent of Renter's in India — ^whose statements 
could be entirely relied upon ; he had just returned from a careful tour 
of the whole famine district (which is four-fifths of the whole country), 
and had been writing letters to the Indian papers, and sending brief, 
pregnant, despatches to London. It is singular that Mr. Merewether 
was the only journalist in the world who had done this thing ; the only 
man who was really worth listening to on the subject. Moreover, he 
knew more about it than even the Government agents, who were spend- 
ing their time, and not seldom sacrificing their lives, in overseeing the 
famine work and relief camps. The reason was that the Government 
agent is a marked man among the native subordinates. ..." 

iv 
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THE ISTHMIAN LIBRARY. 

Edited by B. Fletcher Robinson. 

Illustrated, post Svo, cloth gilt, ^, each Volume. 

A Series of Volumes dealing with the whole range of Field Sports 

and Athletics, 

While entirely popular in treatment, each Volnme will be found thoroughly 
practical and up-tcnlate. 
' The Authors are all of well-luiown position and experience in the subjects on which 

they write, and the design is to make the Series, not histories of the past, but really 
useful handbooks for the present. 

Each Volume will be Mentifully Illustrated with Photographs, instantaneous and 
otherwise. Sketches, and Diagrams. 

The Paper has been specially made ; the Type is good and clear ; the Binding 
handsome. 

In short, no pains hare been spared to make the Volumes attractive, handy, and 
useful in erery respect. 

The sixe is post octavo, the edges are cut, the number of pages will average 360, 
and the price will be five shillings a volume. 

Vol. I. — Rugby Football. By B. Fletcher Robinson. 

With Chapters by Fkank Mitchell, R. H. Cattbll, C. J. 
N. Fleming, Gregor MacGrbgor, C. B. Nicholl, and H. 
B. Tristram. [Raufy. 

** If the succeeding volumes of the Isthmian Library are as good as the first one, 
the series will be a Suable addition to every sportsman's libnu^.'* — TAe IV^rld, 

** If the remaining volumes of the series are of the same excellence as the first, the 
Isthmian Library of Sports and Pastimes should prove extremely popular.*'— TIAtf 

. " If the following volumes of the series are equal to the present, they will mdeed 

^ f onn a most useful library of sport."— 7*A# Btrmtmham Dtufy Pott, 

VoL II. — The Complete Cyclist. By A. C Pemberton, 

; Mrs. Harcourt Wiluamson, C. P. Sislev, and Gilbert 

^ Floyd. \Ready, 

t. '* a complete sncoess."— TA^ Sketch. 

t " Is as readable as it is full of information and suggestion. . . . Will be emmently 

popular.**— r^ Globe, 

VoL III.— The World of Golf. By Garden G. Smith. 
\ With Chapters by W. G. Van Tassel Sutphbn and Miss A. 

I Pascob. 

VoL IV. — Rowing. By R. C. Lehmann. With Chapters 
by Guy Nickalls and C. M. Pitman. {Ready, 

VoL V. — Boxing. By R. Allanson Winn. \Ready. 

VoL VI.— Ice Sports. [In preparation. 

VoL VII.— Figure-skating. 

Vol. VIII.— Athletics. By W. R Thomas. With 
Chapters by R. R. Conway, A. C. M. Croomb, G. S. Robert* 
SON, C. N. Jackson, and W. M. Flbt^uul 

Other Volumes are in preparation^ and will be duly announced* 
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LIFE OF 

SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 

By Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., 

M.D., etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 

This book shows very briefly the work of Sir R. Martin 
(i) in India, where he was the {Honeer of sanitary sciencCi 
and the originator of the good work carried on now by the 
Indian Government through their Sanitary Commissioner, 
and more especially of the reports issued by them which 
are now so comprehensive and excellent 

(a) In England, where his interest in all like matters 
continued, and where he sat on Royal Commisiaons work- 
ing in conjunction with Lord Herbert and Miss Ni^tingale, 
and inaugurating many useful measures. 

It also deds briefly with the personal character and 
qualities of Sir R. Martin, his direct ancestor's family and 
social life, and his children. 

Finally, it points out how much sanitary science and 
tropical medicine owe to him. 



Twelve Years of a Soldier's 

Life. 

Prom the Letters of Major W. P. JOHNSON. 

Edited by his Widow. 

Being an Account of the Experiences of a Major in the 
Native Irregular Cavalry in India and elsewhere. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 6s. 
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THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
IN THE CRIMEA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Ross-of-Blad£NSBURG, C.B. 

Being a Sketch of the Crimean War, treating in detail of 
the operations in which the Coldstream took part 
With nnmerons Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 



A History of the Coldstream Guards 

from 1815 to 1885. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B., 

late Coldstream Guards. 

With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, and Maps by 
Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkikson. Crown 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, two guineas net. 

Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen. 

The History of a Regiment is not always of interest except to its 
own members and connections. The present work, however, is not 
quite of the customary order, since the author has dealt comprehensively 
with the great national issues and events : the occupation of Paris and 
of the French fortresses, 1815-1818; the troubles in Canada, the 
Crimean War, the recent Egyptian Campaigns, in which the Cold- 
stream played their part ; so that the volume is much more than a 
mere Regimental Record. 

The History, which is by special permission dedicated to H.M. the 
Queen, is in one volume. 

It is printed upon deckle-edged paper specially made, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with gilt top. 

The site is crown quarto, but the utmost pains have been taken to 
render it not only a handsome but a manageable book, easy to read 
and handle. 

It is embellished with numerous Maps, Drawings, and Coloured 
Plates, which have been drawn by Lieutenant Nbvilb R. Wilkinson, 
of the Regiment 

There is a specially designed Title-Page, and the Frontispiece is a 
photogravure portrait of H.R.H. the late Dukb of Cambridge. 
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SECOND REVISED EDITION. 

The Sepoy Revolt, 

By Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes, V.C. 

A Critical Narrative, covering the whole field of the Indian 
Mutiny, its causes and course, till the final suppres- 
sion. With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

This Volume gives, in a handy form, a concise narrative of the whole 
Mutiny. It examines and analyzes the conditions and causes of which 
the revolt was the outcome, and points the political and military 
lessons to be drawn therefrom. It shows the relation of the various 
operations in the several theatres of the campaign ; aiming rather at 
giving an intelligible and coherent account of the whole than producing 
a uicturesque impression of occasional details. A full index and table 
of contents make it particularly useful as a book of reference, while it 
is amply supplied with the Maps and Plans without which it is im- 
possible to grasp a complicated narrative. 

The Author was himself one of the original Lucknow garrison. 



THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS. 

By General Sir CHARLES GoUGH, V.C, G.C.B., and 

Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

With 13 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

The purpose of this Volume is to give an account in a compendious 
form or the State by which the British Power in India was most 
seriously challenged. The Campaigns in which the Sikhs were over- 
come have been freely criticized, and various erroneous ideas are now 
assumed in popular treatises to be ascertained facts. 

The Authors have had access to exceptional sources of information^ 
including decisive evidence from living eye-witnesses of the events of 
1845-9. "^^ narrative is instructive botii from the political and the 
military point of view ; and, for the sake of historical accuracy, it was 
necessary that it should be re-told. 
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THE LAW OF WAR. 

By J. S. RisLEY, M.A., B.C.L. 

A Study of the Legal Obligations and Conditions applying 
to- Belligerents or Neutrals in Times of War. Demy 
8vo, cloth, I2S. 

The purpose of this Volume is to furnish fAe ordinary 
reader with an exposition of the rules which actually govern 
the relations of States in time of war. Its character can 
best be gathered from the accompanying Table of Contents. 

Part I. — Introductory. 

CHAP. 

I. The Nature of International Law. 
II. llie History of International Law. 

III. The Sources of International Law. 

IV. The Law of Persons and the Rules of Peace. 
V. Modes of Settling International Disputes. 

Part IL— The Law of Belligerency. 

I. The Nature of War. 
II. The Commencement of War. 

III. Enemy Character. 

IV. The Conduct of War. 

V. The Conduct of War {conHntud), 
VI. Military Occupation and Prize. 
VII. Intercourse between Belliijerents. The Termination of War. 



Part III.— The Law of Neutrality. 

I. The Rights and Duties of Neutral States. 
II. Duties of Abstention. * 

III. Duties of Prevention. 

IV. The Alabama Claims. 

V. Duties of Sufferance. Contraband. 

VI. Blockade. 

VII. Maritime Capture as affecting Neutral Subjects. 

VIII. The Right of Visit and Search. 

IX. England and the Declaration of Paris. 

Index. 
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Royal i%mc^ well and strongly bound. Price Eighteenpence. 

A PRIMER OF 

FRENCH ETYMOLOGY. 

By B. Daly Cocking. 

This Primer has been arranged to meet the wants not only of 
students, but of persons engaged in teaching. It is intended to serve 
as a guide to those who are able to give time to the study of larger 
works on the Philology of the French language, and as a useful note- 
book to teachers ; whikt students reading for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination will find a knowledge of the information it contains 
sufficient to enable them to answer the philological portion of the 
French paper. 

The Primer opens with a short sketch of the history of the language 
and the main rules of French derivation. Then follow chapters m 
which these rules are exemplified in the history of the various parts of 
speech. A chapter is devoted to Phonetics, to which constant refer- 
ence is made throughout the book. The writer has devoted more 
space than perhaps seems consistent with the size of the work to the 
Vocabulary, in which words of etymological and historical interest are 
fully explained, so as to show the connection between Modern French, 
Old French, and -the original Latin (German or Celtic). 

The chapter on Old French will be of use to students who cannot 
devote time to reading in a more complete manner the Old French 
authors. The short annotated quotations and the larger extracts have 
been carefully chosen, to give a clear understanding of the chief gram- 
matical, constructional, and verbal forms peculiar to Old French. 

The Chapter of Exercises should be of real hdp to teachers. The 
first part consists of questions set in the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, and the remaining exercises, used bv the writer for some 
years in teaching, include a number of quotations from classical writers, 
showing how archaic forms and meanings lingered up to quite recent 
times. 



The Successors of Homer. 

By Professor W. C. Lawton. 

Being an Account of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down 
to the time of Aeschylus. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5x. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

By Harold Spender and H. Llewellyn Smith. 
Through the High Pyrenees. 

With Maps and namerous Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6x. 

By Judge O'Connor Morris. 
Ireland, 'g8 to '98. 

Demy 8vo, doth, lOf, 6d. 
By F. H. S. Mbrewbther. 

Through the Famine Districts of India. 

Being an Account, by Renter's Special Correspondent, of his 
experiences in travelling through the Famine Districts of 
India. Profusely illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth, i6x. 

By Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., M.D. 

The Life of Sir Ranald Martin, C.B. 

A Brief Account of the Life and Work of the great Sanitary 
Reformer in India. Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait, price 6r. 

From the Letters of Major W. P. Johnson. 

Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life. 

Edited by his Widow. Being an Account of the Experiences 
of a Major in the Native Irregular Cavalry in India and 
elsewhere. Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait, price 6s. 

By Professor W^. C. Lawton. 

The Successors of Homer. 

Being an Account of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer 
down to the time of Aeschylus. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 5^'. 

By lieutenant-Colonel Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B. 

The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea. 

Being a Sketch of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the 
operations in which the Coldstream took part. With 
numerous Maps. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s, 
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History, Biography, ttz.—canHnued. 

SECOND REVISED EDITION. 
By Ueutenant-Genend McLlOD Innes, V.C. 

The Sepoy Revolt 

A Critical Narrative, covering the whole field of the Indian 
Mutiny, its causes and course, till the final suppresston. 
With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, clotn, y. 

TJupkhtruqm mtp^cU fftht Imdimm Mutiny ham bttnfrwqngmUy trtattd. 
Tk*/mrp0it ^tkit volume tr /# cotnty in m clear amd cem^endioutfcrm the 
undtrfytn/^ cmuset as well at the immediate drcMmstemces wJkicA led u/ to the 
Revolt ; and the true reUtiom and important t^itt variout pheuee. 

By General Sir Charles Gough, V.C, G.C.B.,and Arthue 
D. Innrs, M.A. 

The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars. 

With 13 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, doth, l6f. 

An account of the rite of the Sikh State; of the strttal* with the Britiek^ 
ike most stubborn in our Indian record; amd «(f the suKeyuent Amuxatiom 
IVith especial reference to current mssap/rekeneiont ae to Lord GoHgk» 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Ross-of-Bladbnsburg, C.B., late 
Coldstream Guards. 

Dedicated, by pennisuon, to H.M. the Qncen. 

A History of the Coldstream GuardSi from 

18x5 to X885. 

With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, and Maps by 

Lieutenant Nbvilb R. Wilkinson. Crown 4to, cloth, 

gilt top, two guineas net. 

An accou$U ^ the famous regimunt since Waterloo ; vntk the kistorj ^tke 
political events emd the campaigns with which it has been associated. 

By A. IIiLLiARD Attsridgb, Spedal Correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle with the Dongola Expeditionary Force. 

Towards Khartoum. 

The Story of the Soudan War of 1896. With numerous Maps 

and Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, price idr. 

Mr, Atteridge's Utters to the " Dail^ Chronicle** contained no more than 
the skeleton qf the present work^ which uinno sense a reprint of than. 

By C. R. B. Barrett. 

Dedicated, by pennUsion, to General H.ILH. the Duke of Connaugfat, K.G. 

Battles and Battlefields in England 

With an Introduction by H. D. Traill, and profusely 

Illustrated by the Author. Super royal 8vo, buckram, gilt 

top, l8x. 

Compiled y^vm a thorough examination i^f the authorities, and person^ 
infection tf the ground 

• • 
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RECENT WORKS OF HISTORY, ETC. 



By G. BoissiBR (de rAcad^mle Fran9aise). 

Cicero and his Friends. 

Translated bv A. D. Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

M, Bcunet^s werx in ikt French UfamUiarto hittorical students; hui it 
has betnftlt ihai a trmulatian W9uld make U avaUabUfor many more readen. 
The adtui/en of an index and analytical contents increase its advantages for 
reftrence. 

By J. S. RisLEY, M.A., RC.L. 

The Law of War. 

A Study of the Legal Obligations and Conditions appl^ng to 
Belligerents or Neutrals in Times of War. Demy Svo, 

cloth, I2J. 

Compiled primarily for the use of the ordinary reader rather than the 
technical student. 

First Review.— "The book ... is admirably done. It avoids technicalities 
and ... is admirably suited to serve as a gnide and first introdaction to a most 
instructive V3M\tKX!*^ScotsnuM. 

New and Revised Edition. 
Bv Lieutenant-General McLeod Innbs, V.C. 

LucKnow and Oude in the Mutiny. 

A Narrative and a Study. With Numerous Maps, Plans, etc, 
and an Index. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2j. net 

A critical narrative if the causes and course of the Mutiny^ with a full account 
of the alterations in Oude and the siege of Lucknowtfrom personal knowledge. 

" A most valuable contribution to the history of the great crisis." — Times. 

** Recent literature concerning the Indian Mutiny has brought us nothing so 
valuable. . . . Uisknowledgeof India and her people is accurate and profound. 
. . . The facts are marshalled with consummate skill. In this book General 
Innes has rendered invaluable service in regard to the military history of the 
Mutiny and of the Indian Empire." — Army and Navy Gazette, 

By Dr. Wilhelm Busch, Professor at the University of 
Freiburg, in Baden. 

England under the Tudors. 

Vol. L Henry VII. (1485-1509). Translated from the Ger- 

man by Miss Alice M. Todd and the Rev. A H. 

Johnson, sometime Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, 

under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. 

James Gacrdnss, Editor of the '* Paston Letters." Demy 

8vo, cloth, I dr. net. 

" Since a body of Oxford Tutors published a translation of Ranke's English 

History just twenty years ago, no more important step has been taken to give 

Englisn readers access to recent German work on English History than in the 

bode now before us. . . . The general value of what we hope will ultimately be 

the best general text-book of Tudor History is too well luiown to scholan to 

make it worth while to dwell upon it htrt*'--Speaker. 

By Arthur D. Innes, M. A., Author of " Seers and Singers,*' etc. 

' ' ' and her Rivals. 



1713-1789. A Study dealing chiefly with the Contests between 
the Naval Powers for Supremacy in America and India. With 
numerous Plans, Maps, etc. Large crown, buckram, ^s. 6d, 

The Pall Mall Gasette, in a review headed, "History as it Should be 
Written," says : " The book is indeed just what was most wanted : . . . a great 
deal more than a popular work in the usual sense of the term, seeing that it is 
accurate and thoughtful, besides being eminently readable." 
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NEW AND RECENT BELLES LETTRES. 



Eighteenth Century Letters. 

Edited by R. Bum LIT Johnson, with Introductioiis by eminent 
scholars. Illustrated with PhotograTure Portraits of the writers. 
Crown 8vo^ half-parchment, gilt top, price dr. each volame. 

Vol. I.— swift, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Introduction 
by Stanlby Ianb Pools. 

Vol. II.— JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an 
Introduction by George Birkbbck Hill, D.C.L. 

By Maidix Dickson. 

The Saga of the Sea Swallow. 

Illustrated by J. D. Battbn and Hilda Fairbairn. Fcap. 4to^ 
cloth, gilt top, 4/. 6d, net. 

"The namtive it told with the moit engaging drcamstantial vividness, and it 
held us as we Ttad.'*^-AeMf*my, 

By Cosmo Monkhousx. 

In the National Gallery. 

The Italian Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 
Illustrated with numerous examples specially prepared for this 
work. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7/. 6i» 

** One of the most popular handbooks yet issued 00 the development of Italian art 
as exemplified by the works in our Nsoiooal Collection. The author's name is a 
guarantee of the precision of the (acu he produces, snd of the excellenoe of the 
writing by whidi they are connected. The book is illustrated by a good number of 
ezoellnit reproductions of the principal picturss.'*— Jf^vvuM^ ^fArt. 



By A. J. BuTLSR. 

Dante : his Thnes and his Work. 

A Popular Treatise dealing with the great Poet. Crown Svo, 
dotn, gilt top, 3/. &/. net 

'* The work should be interesting and profiuble both to erery Dante student and 
to every general reader who wimes to acquire a knowledge of a meet interestmg 
epoch of modem history, and of one of the most interesting ngiires of any epoch."— 
iUMStrmUd London News. 

By Arthur D. Innbs, M.A. 

Seers and Singers. 

A Study of Five English Poets (BROWNING, Tbnnyson, Words- 
worth, Matthew Arnold, and Mrs. Browning). Cloth 
antique, extra gilt top, $t, 

** Never were great poets and their gifts to ns dealt with in a more reverential and 
yet discriminating fashion. Comments and criticism are alike delicate and suggestive. 
All followers of the gieat five should possess this little book, whose dainty get-up is 
stiU its least charm/— /*«// MaU GaaetU, 
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New and Recent Belles Lettres — continued. 
By Clifford Ha&uson. 

The Lute of Apollo. 

An Essay on Music. Fcap. 8to, doth, gilt top, 51. net 



NEW AND RECENT BOOKS OP TRAVEL. 

By Ella C. Sykbs. 

Through Persia on a Side Saddle. 

With nnmerons Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo^ cloth, its. 

By Harold Spsndsr and Llbwbllyk Smith. 
Through the High Pyrenees. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6x. 
By Gwendolen Trench Gascoigne. 

Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies. 

Being an Account of a' Tour through Burma. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. Medium Svo, buckram, I2j. 

By G. F. Scott Elliot, F.S.S., F.R.G.S. 

A Naturalist in Mid Africa. 

Being an Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and 
Tanganyika. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sketches by the Author, and Three Coloured Maps. 
Medium 8to, buckram, 16/. 

By Robert K. Douglas. 

Society in China. 

An Account of the Everyday Life of the Chinese People, Social, 
Politiail, and Religious. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6f. (Library 
Edition, with 22 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, its,) 
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Theoiogic ai and Devotiona l Works. 

By Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D. 

Origines Judaics. 

An Inquiry into Heathen Faiths as affecting the Birth and Growth 
of Judaism. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2s. 
'* We cannot help feeUng very gratelnl to our author. He has obtained a com- 




nent religion and history, and bv his conce|ition of ' Meootheism, if not by the 
coining of the word, he luw brongtit a welcome iUumination to the obscure subject of 
the primitive Hebrew religion."— Z>4M(|r CAr»m$cU. 

With an Introduction by the Very Reverend F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The New Life in Christ Jesus. 

Essays on Subjects relatins to Spiritual Life. Edited by Julian 
FiBLD. Fcap. 8vo, doth, gilt edges, $u 

Prayers, Penitence, and Holy Communion. 

Selected from the Writings of the late Rev. £. B. PasEY, D.D. 
Bv £. H. and F. H. Bound together in one volume. Royal 
lomo, cloth extra, bevelled bouds, with red edges and silk 
book-markers, 41. 6<i, 
The three parts may be had separately^ price is. 6d, each. 

Daily Text-Book. 

Selected from the Writings of the late Rev. E. B. Posey, D.D. 
By E. H. and F. H. With Preface by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Square i6mo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

On the Catholic Faith. Notes and Questions. 

Compiled from the Works of the late Rev. £. B. Pusey, D.D. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter. Crown 8vo, doth, 
2s. dd. \ or in paper wrapper, is. 

The Spiritual Combat; with the Path of Para- 
dise ; and the Supplement ; or, the Peace of 
the Soul. 

By ScuPOLi. (From the Italian.) Edited by the late Rev. E. B. 
PusEY, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 2J. fid. 

The Sufferings of Jesus. 

Composed by Fra ThomI^ de Jesu, of the Order of Hermits of 
S. Augustine. Translated for the first time from the original 
Portuguese. In two parts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5x. ; or separately, 
each 2s. 6d, 

The Soul's Hour Glass. 

Translated horn, the Horologium of Drexelius. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Atkinson ; being a Book of Devotions for the Twenty- 
four Hours. Printed in red and black. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 5r. 6d. 
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NEW AND RECENT VERSE. 



By Gboroe Cookson. 

Poems. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4^. 6d, net. 
By A. £. Hills. 

Elfinn's Lucky and Other Poems. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 4/. td, net. 

By MOSTYN T. PiGGOTT. 

Songs of a Session. 

A Volume of Political Verses. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 
By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

Verses Suggested and Original. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 41. 6d, 
By Robert George Lbgge. 

Songs of a Strolling Player. 

Fcap. 8vo, parchment wrapper, is, net. 
By the Same Author. 

Player Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo, parchment wrapper, u. net. 
By the late Jambs Russell Lowell. 

Last Poems. 

Being the Last Unpublished Poems written by the late James 
Russell Lowell. Crown 8vo, gilt top, buckram, 41. net. 

By Clifford Harrison. 

On the Common Chords. 

Verses by Clifford Harrison. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
4r. 6</. net 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

Verse Translations from Greek and Latin Poets. 

Large post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 51. net. 
By W. J. Robertson. 

A Century of French Verse. 

Being a Series of Translations from the French Poets since the 
Revolution, with Biographical Notices and Appreciations. 
Fcap. 4to, buckram, gilt top, 6x. net. 
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The Isthmian Library. 

IBmiraUd^ past 8fv, ciatk^ 5/. a Vclumt^ 



VOL. I. 

By B. FlKTCHBR ROBQfSON. 

Rugbj PootbalL 

With Chapters by Frank Mitchell, R. H. Cattkli^ C. J. 
N. Fleming, Grbgor MacGrsgor, C. B. Nicholl, and 
H. B. Tristram. 

VOL. IL 

By A. C. Pembbrton, Mrs. Haroourt Williamson, C. P. 
SiSLBY, and Gilbert Floyd. 

The Complete Cyclist 

VOL. in. 

By Garden Smith. 

The World of Golf. 

With Chi^ters by Van Tassel Sutphen, Miss Pascoe, etc. 

VOL. IV. 

By R. C. Lehmann. 

Rowing. 

With Chapters by GuY NiCKALLS and C. M. Pitman. 

VOL. V. 

By R. Allanson Winn. 

Boxing. 

VOL. VL 

Ice Sports. \In Pnparatwn. 

VOL. VIL 

By Montagu S. Monier-Williams. 

Figure-skating. 

VOL. VIII. 

By W. B. Thomas. 

Athletics. 

With Chapters by R. R. Conway, A. C. M. Croome, C. N. 
Jackson, and others. 

Other Volumes an in preparation^ and will be duly am$ounad, 
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New One- Volume Novels. 

Crown Sue, eloth, 6s, each. 



By Eden Phillpotts. 

Children of the Mist. 

By Stella During. 

Between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 

By Francis Gribblb. 

Sunlight and Limelight. 
By Basil Thomson. 

The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath. 

By Marguerite Bryant. 

A Woman's Privilege. 

By Roma White. 

The Island of Seven Shadows. 

By Constance Smith. 
Prisoners of Hope. 

By Esther Miller. 

The St. Cadix Case. 

By A. E. W. Mason. 

Lawrence Clavering. 

By Fred T. Jane. 

The Lordship, the Passen, and We. 

By Lady Helen Craven. 
Katharine Cromer. 

By C. M. Campbell. 

Deilie Jock. 
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RECENT POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 



By J. C. Snaith. Author of *' Mistress Dorothy MarvixL" 

Fierceheart the Soldier. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

" Mr. Snaith has given us a romance that for terse, pregnant phranng. exceptional 
characler. and recnrring and vivid depiction of dramatic sttuatioo, is the best thing 
of its kind we remember to have seen for a long tame."— C7^«rmrr. 

By Max Pembbrton. 

Christine of the HUls. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

" Assuredly he has never written anything more fresh, more simple, more alluring 
or more artbtically perfect."— i^M^y AfM'i. 

By Eden Phillpotts. 

Lying Prophets. 

TAird Ediiion, Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

"An excellent novel. . . . A piece of serious and admirable work. . . • Not an* 
worthy of a place with George Eliot's * Adam Bede ' and ' Mill on the Floes."*— /'oi/ 
MaUGtuttU, 

By Isabel Clarke. 

The Episode of Aiethea. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" I1ie author deals with admirable taste and tact with the situation. • . . llie 
•tory is one of high merit from beginning to tnd,"'—Sc0U»utn, 

By Esther Miller. 

The Sport of the Gods. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*' It is mv well told. . . . The novel is exdtangi and preserves its bterett to the 
end. . . . Excellent story."— ^/A^»MP7/m. 
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Popular Six- Shilling Hovtls^amtinued. 

By E. F. Benson, Author of " Dodo." 



Crown 8vo« doth, 6s. 

" Mr. Benson has written an interesting and truly human hook. His range is 
much wider than it was ; his character-drawing has gained in depth, delicacy, and 
precision ; while the sparkling dialogue which we enjoyed in ' Dodo ' has kist none 
of itt old brilliancy."— Z>M^ TOtrm^*' 

By Francis Gribble. 

The Lower Life. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

"A Tcry remarkable novel, well thought out, well sustained, and inspired from first 
to UsiJ'—NatwuU Oitervtr, 

By G. B. BURGIN. 

Tomalyn's Quest. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

" Mr. Burgin has just scoved a second shining success with 'Tomalyn's Questt' a 
tale of the keenest interest."— />««> TtUgrmpH 

By W. L. Alden. 

The Mystery of Eiias G. Roebuck. 

Crown 8vo, doth, ts. 

'* Mr. Alden has the true gift of humour. ... It is impovible to read the collec- 
tion of short stories without genuine enjoyment."— TIuwm. 

By C. R. Coleridge and Helen Shipton. 

Raveostone. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

"The kwe interest <^ 'Ravenstone' is twofold, and is admirably sustained 
throughout this bright, vigorous, and refreshing story."— Z>if/(r TtUgrm^k. 

By X. L., Author of " Ant Diaboltu aut Nihil" 

The Lhnb. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

Ms. Gladstonk writes : " Pray accept my thanks. ... I was so imprudent ax to 
open it at once, and since that act have found great difficulty in laying it down." 

" ' The Limb ' is unquestionably one of the most fascinating books of the seaaooi" 
-^Birmingham Daity Gauttt. 
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Popular Six-Shilling Novels— iiwA>iiA»/ 

By RoicA Warrs. 

A Stolen Mask. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

*'A capital stonr, and Mn. Roma White tells it with a delicate humoDr and a 
moataneoos brilliancy as rare as they an det^tfuL ' A Stolen Mask ' is a novel 
that ttands high above the avera^ey and can be strongly recommended. It is a knuc 
time since we have come across anything so thoroupily fresh and bright."— /'«m 
Atoll G€UttU' 

By Francis Qribblb. 

The Things that Matter. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6t. 



" Is an extremdy psychological study."^7'fiM«f. 

It is a very amusing novel, 

and similar objects."— J^^m^^t. 



" It is a veiy amusing novel, full of bri^t satire directed against the new woman 



By Q. B. BURGIN. 

The Judge of the Four Comers. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

"A delightfully humorous sketch, full of the purest fun, and irresistibly laughable.** 
'^mtmnlay Ranew. 

By EDBN PHILLPOTTS. 

My Laughing Philosopher. 

Illustrated by Gborob Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

*' We commend to the notice of any one wanting a good laugh 'My Laug^ng 
Philosopher,' whose varied character-sketches amply prove Mr. £den Phfllpotts to 
be endowed with thoee two excellent gifln of humour and imaaination."— hS^^/oii^r. 

" The book will be welcome to every one who likes a book from which a man can 
get a good buigh."— JtCvtaMMw. 

By Leslie Keith, Author of " The ChOcotes,** " 'Lisbeth/' etc. 

For Love of Prue. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6x. 

'* Plot and incident in this present story are alike ramarkaUe . . . altcmther we 
heartily commend ' For Love of Pnie ' as a sensible, huflwroos, and thoroughly 
wholesome book." — Speaker, 

By Dorothea Gerard. | 

Lot Z3. I 

Crown 8yo, dothf 6x. i 

"A bright, buoyant, and bustling story, with plenty of local colour derived 
from the scenery and the society, budt and white, of a West Indian plantstbn." 
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^'^" Popular Six-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By the late Mrs. J. K. Spendbr, Author of ^ Thirteen Doctors," etc. 

The Wooing of Doris. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

"Has much to commend it to novel-readers. A clever plot ; well-drawn characters 
— such are the leading features of a novel by which the reputation of its much- 
regretted writer b fully sustained to the last."— fTi^ritf. 

By J. C. Snaith. 

Mistress Dorothy Manrin. 

A Romance of the Glorious Revolution. 
Illustrated by S. Cowbll. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

"The author has succeeded in making his story intensely interesting. . . . 
One of the very best adventure stories we have had for along time pasL"— 

" ' Mistress DwoChy Marvin,' mo9t del^grhtful and winsome of women, and one of 

the fieshest and moot unhackneyed heroines whose acquaintance we have had the 

^ pleasure of malting for a very considerable period. . . . Mr. Snaith has a great gift 

of observation, and his book Is a remarkable picture of the age it is intended to 

depict."— fr^W. 



By Stanley Weyman. 

My Lady Rotha. 

A Romance of the Thirty Years' War. 

Illustrated by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6;. 

" No one who begins it will hiy it down before the end, it is so extremely well 
carried on fr(»n adventure to sulventure."— .SVi/amAsy Rtview. 



By Frank Barrett, Author of "The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane." 

A Set of Rogues. 

A Romance of the Seventeenth Century. 
Illustrated by S. Cowell. Crown Svo, cloth, dr. 

" He has related the adventures of a set of rogues . . . writh so pleasant a tongue 
and in such attractive fashion that it is impossible for mere flesh and blood to resut 
them. His set of rogues have won our entire sympathy, and his narrative our 
hearty approval."— /'oi/ Mall GoMetU. 

" i^ther capital story. . . . Strongly recommended. Stirring tale this, without 
a dull chapter in it, and just enough human sentiment in it to soften down the 
roguery. . . . Let the honest reader pfocure the hock,"— Punch, 
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SCARLET NOVELS. 

A SBRISS OF POPULAR NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AOTHORS. 

Crmvn 8fw, uniform scarUt clotk^ 31. €«/. each Voiumt, '* 



ANTHONY HOPE'S SOCIETY NOVELS. 

Comedies of Courtship. 

"He is undeniably eay in the beflt sense of the urmrd, now and then almoU 
rollicking. Ai^ admirable example of what we mean by gaiety in fictiottal literature." 

Half a Hero. 

" The book it delightful to read, and an e)Eoellent piece of urork."— ^/mmAm^ 

Mr. Witf s Widow. 

" A brilliant little tale. ... Ejchibtu uobonowed IngaDuity, planribflity, and 
fertility in •urprises."— TViMMf. , 



By Max Psmbsrton. 

A Gentleman's Gentleman. 

"This is very much the best book that Mr. Max Pemberton has so fat given us.** 
—Dady CkrmiucU, 

By Richard Pryce. 

The Burden of a Woman. 

"The coDceptioa and execution of this interesting story are excellent A book 
to read and remember with pleasure."— .L4m(/« Pictoriml- 

By C. R. Coleridge. 

Amethjrst. 

" Extremely amusing, interestmg, and brightly written."— GMird!ra»- 

By F. Frankfort Moore. 

Two in the Bush and Others Elsewhere. 

" Cszry the reader on horn page to page till ciitiGism is forgotten in enioyment.'* 
By Roma Whitb. 

Punchinello's Romance. 

" We give Roma Wliite the warmest of welcomes into the world of fiction. . . . 
Admirably and irresistibly comic, without anything in the nature of force or even tit 
apMimt exaggeration, rndy at the least moment to mn into equally true pathos." 
'-Gru^kie. 
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